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tives of American Schools 


for the Deaf—I 
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4 ey Eighteenth Regular Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf was held 
in Washington, D.C., October 23 to 27, 1939 on the invitation 
of the authorities of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
The headquarters for the meeting were at the Dodge Hotel. 
Sessions were held at the hotel and at Gallaudet College. 
The officers of the Conference, elected at the Seventeenth 
Regular Meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1936, were: 


President: Frank M. Drices, of Utah. 
Vice President: Mrs. H. T. Poors, of Tennessee. 
Secretary: Leonarp M. Exsrap, of Minnesota. 


The members present were as follows: 
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OpeninG Session, TuespaAy Mornine, Octoser 24, 1939 


Preceded by registration of members and guests at the 
Dodge Hotel, Washington, D.C., on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Monday, October 23, and a Reception the same 
evening at the home of President and Mrs. Percival Hall on 
Kendall Green, the Eighteenth Regular Meeting of the Con- 
ference was formally opened 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
October 24, 1939, in the Chapel of Gallaudet College, 
Dr. Frank M. Driggs, president of the Conference, presid- 
ing. 

Speaking for the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Gov- 
ernor Ernest G. Draper, of the Federal Reserve System and 
a member of the board of directors of the institution, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to all in attendance at the meeting 
of the Conference. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR ERNEST G. DRAPER 


It is a particular pleasure to me to greet this distinguished 
group who comprise, as Dr. Hall has told me, so many 
outstanding executives of the schools for the deaf, not only 
in this country but in Canada as well. As one of the members 
of the board of directors, I wish to welcome you to Gallaudet 
College. Those of us who know this institution take great 
pride in it. We believe that under the able leadership of 
its president, Dr. Hall, and before him its founder, Dr. 
Gallaudet, there has been evolved in this college an exten- 
sive comprehension of some of the fundamental problems 
of the deaf and a sympathetic understanding of the intel- 
lectual difficulties which confront the deaf. I am sure that 
these studies will prove most interesting to you, and we 
hope will be of great value in your search for a solution of 
these same problems in your own institutions. We all realize 
that the answers to many of these questions still remain 
obscure. However, we feel confident that these meetings 
will be helpful in stimulating your desire to find the answers, 
for we realize that on your shoulders and on ours rests, to 
a great extent, the final responsibility for progress in this 
field. 

Let me wish you Godspeed in this important task, and if, 
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as Dr. Hall tells me, this is the first time your group has 
met here since about the time of the Civil War, I sincerely 
hope that we shall not have to wait another 75 years before 
greeting you again. I thank you. 

PRESIDENT Driccs: Dr. Hall, on behalf of the superin- 
tendents here assembled, may I for them express their very 
great pleasure at the short but warm welcome from one of 
the members of your board of trustees, Governor Draper. 
I am sure that things have been well arranged for our com- 
fort, and we appreciate very much everything that has been 
done. 

The next number on the program is “Health Through 
Disease Prevention,” by Dr. Harry H. Donnally, physician 
for Gallaudet College, and professor of pediatrics in the 
George Washington University School of Medicine. 


Dr. DoNNALLY: 


HEALTH THROUGH DISEASE PREVENTION 


There was sent to the various heads of schools for the 
deaf who would attend this conference an article prepared 
by me and presented before the International Congress on 
Education of the Deaf in West Trenton, N.J., June 19, 
1933. This article was entitled “Minimum Health Procedures 
for Schools for the Deaf” and discussed the public day- 
schools and private schools but for the most part was con- 
cerned with residential institutions, for these included three 
quarters of the pupils enrolled. While knowledge of hygiene 
and prevention of disease have progressed in the six years 
since the meeting in Trenton, much duplication of the ma- 
terial can be prevented by considering the former paper as 
part of the present discussion. I shall enumerate in a few 
moments outstanding advances in medical practice which 
lead to the hope that deafness will be circumvented more 
and more as time goes on. Already, if my information is 
correct, the number of deaf pupils enrolled has become more 
or less stabilized. That is to say, in spite of increasing popu- 
lation, the numbers of deaf children remain about the same 
in the past few years which means a relative reduction in 
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pupils. These facts are brought out by considering the total 
enrollments in schools for the deaf which for the past two 
or three years have not increased. Certain of the schools 
are overcrowded, whereas others have some loss in en- 
rollment. 

New drugs have been developed which have been found 
of enormous value in combatting diseases which give rise 
to deafness. Sulfanilamide and related drugs are successful 
in combatting diseases due to streptococcus hemolyticus and 
the meningococcus, the germ which causes epidemic meningi- 
tis. This type of meningitis ranks high in total causes of 
deafness. Sulfanilamide successfully combats Lancefield’s 
group A strains of hemolytic streptococcus which gives rise 
to puerperal fever, erysipelas, septicemia, streptococcus sore 
throats, scarlet fever and complicating inflammation of the 
neck glands. Middle ear disease and mastoid disease are 
often due to streptococcus hemolyticus. Our ear specialist, 
Dr. S. A. Alexander, recently told me that during the past 
two or three years he had had only two or three mastoid 
operations per year in place of 30 to 60 mastoid operations 
per annum in former years. The credit for this was given 
to prompt recognition of the streptococcus hemolyticus in- 
fections of the middle ear and the use of sulfanilamide to 
cure them and prevent the spread from middle ear to mas- 
toid. Turning to epidemic meningitis due to meningococ- 
cus, blood transfusions, antimeningococcus serum and sul- 
fanilamide are acting together to reduce deafness caused by 
epidemic meningitis. This drug is also successful in gonococ- 
cic infections, colon bacillus infections particularly of the 
kidneys, undulant fever and gas bacillus infections. 

Pneumonia prevention is favored by giving attention to 
and showing great respect for colds. It is generally the case 
that pneumonia does not develop out of a clear sky but the 
child is first affected by a common cold. The best way to 
get over a cold is to rest in bed for two or three days or some- 
times longer until the symptoms have largely disappeared. 
In Gallaudet College, both among the college boys and girls, 
the instructors in charge have been trained over many years 
to know the value of rest to render a cold insignificant. 
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A neglected cold may lead to pneumonia which is caused 
almost always by one of 32 varieties of pneumococci. The 
best thing to do of course is to prevent these pneumococci 
from becoming established and causing pneumonia. The out- 
look for pneumonia now is much better than formerly, due 
to specific antiserums for the type of pneumococcus causing 
the infection. A new drug has come into use in the past two 
years, sulfapyridine, which is effective against all types of 
pneumococci. Its use is best when combined with specific 
antipneumococcus serum, but it is successful alone in many 
cases without the help of antiserums. A word of caution 
should be given with regard to the use of sulfanilamide and 
sulfapyridine. These drugs must be prescribed only by 
physicians for they have dangerous effects which must be 
watched for and guarded against. These new drugs are 
particularly effective against diseases which give rise to 
deafness, namely, streptococcus middle ear disease and 
mastoid disease, scarlet fever, epidemic meningitis and 
pneumococcal infections of the middle ear and mastoid 
process. As improvements are made in these synthetic 
remedies, deafness due to these infections will yield more 
and more ground. 

It is my purpose to refer only to what seems to be a very 
significant advance, the report of Dr. Samuel J. Crowe and 
his associates in the Otological Research Laboratory, the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, for you will 
hear more of this subject when the next speaker is called 
upon. By careful observations and effective treatment of 
children under 15 years of age kept under observation and 
treatment for as much as ten years in exceptional cases, 
these specialists have been able to prevent middle ear deaf- 
ness. The concluding sentence in Crowe and Baylor’s article 
published in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, February 18, 1939, is quoted: “We feel that if school 
children in the primary grades were examined with naso- 
pharyngoscope at least once a year and those with hyper- 
plastic lymphoid tissue in and around the orifice of the 
Eustachian tubes were treated with radiation as often as 
necessary to insure normal functioning of tubes, the number 
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of deaf adults in the next generation could be reduced by 50 
per cent.” 

Dr. Crowe has always been noted for his conservatism, so 
that statement from such a source has added value. This 
might be considered a direct attack on the causes of deaf- 
ness. 

Among outstanding advances in medicine, active research 
in human and animal nutrition have established nine vita- 
mins of which four have been synthesized by chemists and 
are known by their chemical names ascorbic acid, thiamin, 
riboflavin and nicotinic acid. Others have been described but 
are not so far along in their establishment. 

Endocrine glands such as the thyroid, pituitary, adrenal 
cortex, adrenal medulla, pancreas, male and female sex 
glands have contributed much of outstanding value in medi- 
cal advance in the past several years. 

Appendicitis should receive our attention for a few mo- 
ments. Inflammation of the appendix is very common among 
boys and girls of school age. Its proper recognition and treat- 
ment result in the loss of only one in 100 to 200 patients. 
There are two factors which are well recognized as the 
causes for increasing this very low mortality: (1) Delay 
in operation and (2) the use of purgatives. It has always 
been the practice since I have been physician to the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf to operate within an hour or 
two of my first visit to the student suffering with ap- 
pendicitis. Those in charge of students have learned through- 
out the years never to give purgatives in the presence of 
abdominal pain. A few of the students have had first at- 
tacks after they came to Gallaudet College. Each attack 
of appendicitis that a student has makes a subsequent at- 
tack more serious. Rupture of a gangrenous appendix rarely 
occurs in a first attack. Such an occurrence is generally due 
to failure to remove the appendix early with the onset of the 
first attack. The use of a purgative may hasten the bursting 
of an inflamed appendix. 

Hay fever and asthma should be recognized and treated. 
Frank hay fever and frank asthma are known among lay- 
men. Frequently recurring colds in the head, particularly 
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if they spread down to the chest should make one suspicious 
of the allergic constitution, and seek a specialist in allergic 
disorders. 

Many of our students are sent to our eye specialists, Drs. 
Davis and Sheppard. It is commonly said that the eyes of 
a deaf person have to do double duty. Illumination engi- 
neers have accomplished a great deal to produce better vision 
and to save the eyes. In the study room, the room should 
be well lighted and the principal light upon the book should 
come from behind the student. He should have no bright 
light in his field of vision but should be in a well illumined 
room. 

Many students come to Gallaudet College with suppura- 
tive disease of the ears which are discharging pus. This often 
dates back to an attack of scarlet fever which was not prop- 
erly treated. Modern drugs are preventing much of this kind 
of deafness as has been mentioned. These discharging ears 
are a danger to the student but proper treatment and cure 
are almost impossible in many of the cases. 

Years ago Dr. Edward Allen Fay made a survey of the 
causes of deafness in pupils in schools for the deaf. Such a 
study would be very different if done at the present time. 
Those who owe their deafness to congenital defects in the 
ears and auditory nerves and brain centers should not inter- 
marry. It is a well known fact that congenital defects and 
malformations may be passed on from one generation to 
another. It is a common occurrence to see in a family, sev- 
eral children born deaf of deaf parents. A certain amount 
of deafness prevention would result if such marriages were 
not made. 

In the past five or six years the laboratory of the Army 
Medical Center has opened up the matter of typhoid pre- 
vention by the use of typhoid vaccine. The source of the 
present vaccine has been changed to a virulent case from 
which the typhoid germs were recovered. The immunity ob- 
served from the use of this typhoid vaccine was studied in 
several classes of medical students at the George Washing- 
ton and Georgetown Universities. Thousands and thousands 
of mice were used in the bacteriological laboratories in the 

pursuit of these studies. 
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Finally the change to a new vaccine was effected. The 
duration of the resulting immunity was studied. This was 
found to reach a high point within a few months of the 
typhoid inoculations and then it gradually fell off. By use 
of a single small injection of typhoid vaccine, the immunity 
was again brought to a high point. It was recommended by 
the experts that every two years or so, a reactivation of the 
immunity be accomplished by a single small injection 
preferably intradermally. 

In the entering class last month (September 1939) there 
were 47 students admitted to Gallaudet College. These were 
tested within a few days of their arrival for susceptibility 
to scarlet fever by the Dick test and for susceptibility to 
diphtheria by the Schick test. Both of these tests were used 
with control tests. Those found susceptible to diphtheria 
were eighteen, about 40 per cent of the total number and 
those who were found susceptible to scarlet fever numbered 
six, or seventeen per cent. It has been recommended that their 
immunity could be re-established by a single injection of 
either diphtheria toxoid or scarlet fever toxin. Yet many of 
the students who entered Gallaudet College had never re- 
ceived diphtheria or scarlet fever preventive inoculations. If 
a successful vaccination against smallpox does not protect 
throughout life but it is necessary to revaccinate two or 
three times at intervals of five to ten years, the same applies 
to other immunizations, namely typhoid, diphtheria and 
scarlet fever. 

There is much more that could be said about health 
through disease prevention, but I have talked long enough 
and I hope that those present will take up the matter with 
this introduction of the subject for discussion. 

PRESIDENT Driccs: The discussion of Dr. Donnally’s paper 
will be led by Dr. Frank H. Reiter of the Clarke School. 


Dr. REITER: 


Discussion OF Dr. DONNALLY’s PAPER 


I know that we all appreciate the informative discourse 
by Dr. Donnally concerning the conservation of the health 
of our pupils. The paper that Dr. Donnally referred to, 
“Minimum Health Procedures for Schools for the Deaf,” was 
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sent me about a week ago. In that paper Dr. Donnally 
enumerates and outlines different conditions to look for and 
guard against in caring for the health of our deaf children. I 
fancy that most of us appreciate that it is very much worth 
while to guard the health of the children entrusted to our care 
in residential schools and to get them to appreciate what 
health should mean to them. It matters little how much one 
knows or how much skill one has in a given operation or per- 
formance if one lacks the necessary energy, the power, to put 
to work effectively what one knows. The value of good health 
as an individual and community asset should be played up to 
our children constantly. We also realize that it does not pay 
to have children away from classes on account of illness, 
and that an epidemic of any sort is a very costly experience. 
Thus, it is beneficial for us in every way to endorse the pre- 
ventative point of view as a general health safeguard, and 
to be on the alert constantly to spot any infection which 
might reach epidemic proportions. 

Dr. Donnally suggested in his paper “Minimum Health 
Procedures for Schools for the Deaf” certain routine pro- 
cedures to be followed with all our children such as he 
enumerated in his paper today; for example, the Dick test, 
the Schick test, etc. Undoubtedly, in most of the schools 
throughout the country these and similar preventative meas- 
ures are in vogue, including the immunizing inoculation for 
those who prove susceptible, if such tests have not been 
given to children before entrance. In our school a Wasser- 
mann test is also given regularly to every child that enters. 
Dr. Donnally has recommended this as routine procedure. In 
our school every child has a thorough routine physical ex- 
amination every year by a school physician. If any defects 
are noted they are immediately reported to the parents whose 
co-operation is sought in having them corrected. If the correc- 
tion of physical defects is not too costly, excellent co-opera- 
tion from parents is forthcoming. On the other hand, it is 
difficult occasionally to convince parents of the value or 
merit of preventative measures in the correction of certain 
physical defects which may have definite bearing on the 
child’s future health status. 

It is questionable also just how far a school should go in 
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assuming responsibility in correcting physical defects. The 
correction of physical defects as a preventative measure, 
when applied to a school population as a whole, may become 
rather expensive. Sometimes it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
funds from parents and public support for bare necessities; 
and people in general still regard many preventative health 
measures as luxuries or non-essentials. As a matter of fact, 
such measures should be regarded as the most important 
feature of an educational program, to insure the health of the 
child and to instill in the child full appreciation of the 
maintenance of a normal health status. For example, con- 
sider the care of a child’s teeth; especially so-called baby 
teeth. The argument usually advanced is, “Why spend money 
filling a tooth which has to be drawn or which will come out 
of its own accord in six months or a year; why not let it rot 
out?” “A permanent tooth, all right, take care of it, but a 
tooth that will have to be removed in a short time, why 
bother with it?” The toxic and vitality impairing effect 
of a carious tooth is not recognized by parents generally, 
and it is difficult to get them to see that a deciduous tooth 
should have a temporary filling and should be prevented 
from becoming a source of local infection. 

The Prevention of Deafness: I believe that all of us en- 
gaged in the education of the deaf appreciate the responsi- 
bility that we have in disseminating knowledge which will 
lead, at least, to an eventual reduction in deafness. The edu- 
cation of the deaf, just as the education of hearing children, 
ultimately is a social enterprise and in any social endeavor 
the toiler should strive to put himself out of business, if pos- 
sible, by improving the situations or conditions of his in- 
terest to such a degree that the service in which he is en- 
gaged is no longer required. Whether this can ever be ac- 
complished with deafness I do not know, but I believe that 
striving to put one’s self out of business in such a vocation 
as ours through preventative means is a laudable goal. 

A further phase of the health program that should receive 
earnest consideration is the environment, the daily surround- 
ings of the child. Dr. Donnally has stressed preventative 
measures in the treatment of the organism, measures to be 
pursued to prevent infections and disease conditions in chil- 
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dren. In my opinion, there are environmental factors which 
are just as important as tests and inoculations. Adequate 
ventilation in schoolroom and dormitory, balanced diets, the 
right kind of food called for by the organism at different de- 
velopmental levels, and rest periods are a few of the factors 
that might be considered. Observation of these factors alone 
undoubtedly would reduce the number of common colds 
occurring in our schools, and the common cold probably 
causes us more trouble and cuts into school time more than 
any other ailment on our roster. 

The programs of our residential schools for the deaf are 
rather rigorous. Children arise at rather an early hour and 
are active for ten or twelve hours of the day. There is some- 
thing going on either in the schoolroom, in the shop or on 
the playground. All these activities require energy output 
and are energy consuming. Sometimes I feel that we do not 
realize that a youngster’s endurance has a limit; as long as 
he is able to take it we pile it on. Apparently, the younger 
the child the more easily he tires and the more rapidly he 
seems to recuperate—pick up energy—so that in an educa- 
tional program if activities could be interspersed with rest 
periods, especially with younger children, probably we could 
prevent a great deal of illness through energy conservation 
and make our educational programs more effective. 

In every school there are a certain number of children 
who have lost their hearing at rather an advanced age— 
from seven years upward is what I mean by an advanced 
age. These children have what we call “natural” language, 
and with this equipment obviously have a decided advantage 
over those children who lost their hearing at a very early 
age or who happen to be congenitally deaf. The former 
usually progress much more rapidly, other things being equal, 
and finally within a year or two after they become adjusted 
to the procedures in our schools they are found to be with 
pupils considerably older than themselves. That is to say, 
there may be a pre-adolescent competing in either an adoles- 
cent or post-adolescent group. The pace which is set by these 
older children is a killing one for the younger ones because 
the former are physically and physiologically more mature. 
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They have a greater energy reserve and can easily outdo the 
younger children. What can be done about it? One thing that 
we can do is to get the teachers to appreciate that there 
is a difference in the vitality and energy reserve at different 
developmental levels and to make allowances therefor by 
curtailing the activities of the younger children and reduc- 
ing the burden of competition. 

In school work these “natural” language pupils usually 
are leaders; in the intellectual field they suffer no handi- 
cap, but in what we call our extracurricular activities they 
are at a decided disadvantage. Here is where they suffer. 
These younger children want to feel that they can do the 
things that the older ones are doing and in doing so usually 
give their all to their own detriment. 

I have in mind two youngsters in our school, one a boy 
who came to us when he was nine years, nine months of age. 
He is of Polish origin and is a real boy. When he came to us 
he had his own gang. He was a staunch admirer of the “Tom 
Mix” type. He was placed in our Middle School which fitted 
his needs intellectually and physically and he made very 
satisfactory adjustments with boys of his age from the time 
he entered. At the end of the year, for educational reasons, 
he was advanced to the Upper School and there had to com- 
pete in extracurricular activities with stronger and older 
boys. It was quite an ordeal for him and he showed the 
strain. Special rest periods finally were prescribed by our 
school physician. 

Another instance is that of a girl who is rather frail con- 
stitutionally. She lost her hearing at seven and entered our 
school when she was nine years, eight months old. She is 
a bright child intellectually and had no difficulty in becom- 
ing satisfactorily adjusted. She was placed in our Middle 
School when she arrived, but for educational reasons had 
to be transferred to the advanced department at the end of 
the year where she had to compete with adolescent and post- 
adolescent girls, girls physically and physiologically a great 
deal more mature. These are some of our more subtle health 
problems which, in my opinion, are more difficult to handle 
because they require adjustments in the school environment 
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which occasionally have far-reaching and profound adminis- 
trative ramifications. However, such adjustments must re- 
ceive as much attention and consideration as the organisms, 
our deaf pupils, with whom we deal. Optimum healthful en- 
vironmental conditions must be regarded as part of an effec- 
tive preventative health program. 

[Discussion of the subject of health measures for prevention under 
school conditions continued.] 

Mr. Exstap: Dr. Donnally referred to children resting in 
bed for colds. What are you going to do with a child who has 
a low-grade temperature that runs 99 one day, 98.8 the next 
day, normal the next day, then runs 98.8 again, has to stay 
in three days and almost makes it, and then it goes up 
again. That goes on for weeks and weeks, and finally the 
doctor will say: “Well, I think you had better send this child 
home.” So you send the child home, and they immediately 
put him out on the lawn or put him to work, and the child 
gets along beautifully, and the parents write: “Why can’t 
Johnny be in school? Here he is playing out or working out- 
doors all the time, and yet when we send him back to school 
you put him in the hospital.” That has happened in case 
after case, and the superintendent can’t say to the doctor: 
“Why don’t you send the child to school?” The doctor is 
supposed to know more about it than we do, yet we know 
that when that child goes home he just goes out and plays, 
as he would normally. I would just like to know what is the 
matter. 

Dr. Donnatiy: The cause of low-grade fevers following 
a respiratory infection or a cold is frequently a problem. 
As physicians in practice, we have to meet that. The cause 
of the low-grade fever is not always the same. Each case has 
to be studied individually. Sometimes it is as trivial a cause 
as a little lurking infection in the lymphoid tissue of the 
throat. More commonly the cause of such fever is an infec- 
tion in the cervical lymph nodes or glands of the neck, which 
become infected by the original respiratory disease germs. 
Sulfanilamide will reach some of those cases, particularly 
if they are due to streptococcic invasion of the glands of the 
neck. 
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This is a problem not peculiar to schools; physicians meet 
it in homes just as well. Sometimes it is better to disregard 
those fevers and let the child get up. I agree with that. On 
the other hand, we might get in trouble by letting the child 
up with such fevers indiscriminately. Each case has to be 
decided on its own merits. 

Mr. Morrison: I would like to ask Dr. Donnally a ques- 
tion in regard to suppurating ears. My reason for asking the 
question is that we have a girl who has suppurating ears, 
and it is very unpleasant for the children and the teachers. 
The child goes to the hospital every day for treatment. We 
don’t do any work of that kind, of course, in connection with 
the school, so the doctor recommended that I write to the 
parents suggesting a mastoid operation; that that was the 
only thing that would clear it up. The result has been that 
the girl did not return to school and nothing has been done 
about her ears, and she is being deprived of an education. 

You referred to students coming to Gallaudet College, that 
it was too late then. Is it possible to treat a child coming 
into the elementary schools that we have? We take them 
at five years of age. Can anything be done then to clear it 
up, or must it be done at the time when the child has scarlet 
fever, if that is the cause of it? 

Dr. Donnatiy: I think that is the time to attack the 
question of suppurating ears, at the time the child has the 
disease which results in the suppuration of the ears. That 
is a big problem. A complete mastoid operation, as it is 
called, does not relieve suppurating ears in most of the cases 
that I have seen. The best time to attack it is at the onset 
of the scarlet fever. And the ears, of course, have to be 
watched every day, and at the very earliest recognition of 
middle ear disease they must be treated, and now, when we 
have sulfanilamide, which combats the streptococcus hemo- 
lyticus, or strepococcus scarlatina hemolyticus, we have some 
hope. And also we have antitoxin now for scarlet fever. Scar- 
let fever is largely due to the toxin elaborated in the throat 
by the streptococcus hemolyticus, so we need an antitoxin 
to combat the toxin, and sulfanilamide will kill the germs. 

It is a serious problem, of course. You know, life insurance 
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companies will not take, without rating up very highly a 
person who has a suppurative ear. That is how much respect 
the life insurance companies have for this problem. They 
don’t want to lose money, and so often these cases can not be 
prevented, and they often have complications which take 
them off. 

I wonder if Dr. Polvogt would have anything to say on 
this subject? 

Dr. Potvoet: The question of low-grade fever that has 
been brought up is a very difficult question to handle. As a 
doctor I have seen patients come into the hospital for months 
of study, going through all the eliminations for malta fever 
and all such things as that, the way those things are picked 
up, many of them through milk, which is quite prominent 
in these days. But many times the cause is not found, and 
the patient is allowed to go on about his daily routine, run- 
ning a temperature of 99 to 100—and some people do run 
an unexplained fever. We can’t find the cause. 

In chronic suppurative ears, one the greatest causes is 
infection of the lymphoids, that is, adenoid tissue around the 
Eustachian tubes, and before you can possibly clear it up 
by local treatment you have to clear up the infection in the 
throat first, and if the infection has gone on for many months 
it always results in mastoid infection, and if allowed to go on 
for many years the deeper cells become involved, and 
you can never hope to clear that up without an operation and 
it depends on how thoroughly it is done, whether it is cleared 
up then or not, and it may become so extensive that it goes 
straight through to the dura and the brain, and then you 
have to stop and you may not be able to clear it up. You 
can’t promise always to clear up by operation a chronic sup- 
purative ear. 

PRESIDENT Drices: Dr. Van Adestine, do you have some- 
thing to say on this subject? 

Dr. Van ApestTINE: As a layman, I am very much inter- 
ested in what Dr. Donnally has said about the importance 
of communicable diseases in affecting the hearing. We have 
in the City of Detroit, in the School for the Deaf, a clinic 
to which may be sent any pupil in the city system who is 
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suspected of having poor hearing. He is there given a hearing 
test and an examination by an aurist. 

We have cases of deafness that are hereditary. We have 
the ever familiar tonsil and adenoid condition, and the cases 
resulting from infantile paralysis, spinal meningitis, mumps, 
measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria, and the usual number 
that result from accidents. After every epidemic of infantile 
paralysis or spinal meningitis or scarlet fever we have an in- 
flux of pupils into the school for the deaf whose hearing is 
completely or partially destroyed. It might be difficult to 
believe this, but we have the clinic tests and records of the 
children, and as we contact between 500 and 600 pupils a 
year we are led to believe from our own records that con- 
tagious diseases do contribute to the work of the schools for 
the deaf. We get some of them immediately after the illness 
and others from six months to two years after the epidemic. 

Last fall we had an unusual number of cases of infantile 
paralysis, many of a mild form. However, I anticipate that 
we will still have new pupils deaf because of infantile 
paralysis. 

I should like also to comment on the pupils with discharg- 
ing ears. They come to the clinic where there is a complete 
card filed on each case. Many do not have the much needed 
follow-up relief either by their private physician or by the 
department of health. The pupils return in two, three, or five 
years for another check-up, and invariably the hearing dis- 
tance for conversational voice has decreased from six to eight 
to one or two feet. The ear is still discharging and untreated 
in spite of recommendations made. 

The lack of follow-up work among children is a serious 
matter. It would seem to me that there is a need among 
teachers of the deaf to urge upon parents the importance 
of immediate medical care of the ears following the onset of 
such diseases as we have mentioned. 

Now, may I ask Dr. Donnally a question? That is, if in 
his observation among pupils of early years, say up to the 
age of twelve years, he finds evidence of the conditions that 
become otosclerosis and deafness in middle life. Does he 
find any symptoms in the ear of the child of an early age 
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that indicate he is going to be deaf when he grows older? 
I mean the hard-of-hearing child. We make note of such 
symptoms in Detroit, and I wonder whether we are finding 
anything worth while. I would like to ask if anyone else 
has made similar observations. 

Dr. Donnatty: Dr. Polvogt is going to take up that sub- 
ject in the paper to follow, and he is much more capable of 
answering that question than I am. I am not an ear special- 
ist. We have our own ear specialist to whom we refer our 
children, and Dr. Polvogt is going to give a discussion of 
that very subject. 

Mr. Boatner: You mentioned, Doctor, that scarlet fever 
is not only a dangerous disease, but one that may tie up 
the school with a quarantine. Now, there is a difference of 
opinion in regard to inoculation, a difference so strong that 
in our case our doctors do not like to use it. I would like to 
know your experience in giving these inoculations. The re- 
sults often appear to be very severe in certain cases of in- 
oculation, and we would certainly like to eliminate it if 
we can in handling diphtheria cases. 

Dr. Donnatty: We have been particularly fortunate in 
the District of Columbia by reason of the fact that this is in 
part a Government institution, and we can draw on the re- 
sources of the Government in matters of health. We have 
been using the National Institute of Health products for the 
prevention of scarlet fever. We were very conservative at the 
outset of these inoculations. We got into it gradually. Of 
course, scarlet fever occurs more commonly in the primary 
department, the general school, rather than in Gallaudet 
College, although in years past, many years ago, we had 
an occasional case of scarlet fever among the college stu- 
dents, both boys and girls. But since we have been doing 
the Dick test and separating those who are susceptible to 
scarlet fever from those who are immune, and then inoculat- 
ing those who are susceptible, we have not had one case of 
scarlet fever, and that has been about—well, roughly, I 
would say ten or twelve years. 

Dr. SettLEs: Have you had any severe reactions? 

Dr. Donnatiy: Yes, even when you vaccinate against 
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smallpox you can’t get by without a sore arm or sore spot. 
You have to pay the price in discomfort to get these im- 
munizations, but after all, it is relatively insignificant. That 
is the way it should be. And the older the child, the more 
apt you are to have a reaction. I have to be very cautious 
about immunizing college students because of their age. In 
young children we get by with very little reaction to the in- 
oculation, but with the older college students we have to be 
very cautious about giving them streptococcus toxin—and 
we use the toxin, which is a poison, you see, whereas, in 
diphtheria we use a toxoid, an inactivated toxin, resulting 
from the treatment of the toxin with formaldehyde. One is 
active and the other is more or less inactive, but it gives rise 
to immunity just the same—the toxoid gives rise to just as 
much immunity as the toxin. 

So our record speaks for itself. In the ten or twelve years 
since we have been inoculating those found susceptible to 
scarlet fever by the Dick test, we have not had one case of 
scarlet fever. 

PRESIDENT Drices:. Thank you very much, Dr. Donnally. 
We shall now proceed to the next number on the program, 
“Modern Methods of Prevention of Deafness,” by Dr. Le- 
Roy M. Polvogt, of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Dr. 


MODERN METHODS OF PREVENTION OF 
DEAFNESS 


In 1924 at the Johns Hopkins University, investigative 
work for the study and cause of prevention of deafness was 
started. The plan of this investigation was based on the 
correlation of impaired hearing as determined by clinical 
tests with the location and nature of the causal lesion. 

In undertaking such a study it was essential that the hear- 
ing test should be as accurate as possible; that each patient 
be followed and retested from time to time. Tests are made 
with tuning forks, conversational tones through phonographic 
records of both female and male voices and an audiometer 
test that ranges from 32 to 16,384 double vibration. As rec- 
ords accumulated and were studied it was apparent that it 
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was extremely common to notice impairment of high tones 
in children as well as in adults. The old classical interpreta- 
tion in otology has been that impaired hearing for high tones 
with good hearing for low tones indicates an inner ear or 
nerve lesion. However, in more recent studies this statement 
is not entirely true. Some children regained their hearing for 
high tones after removal of large tonsils and adenoids. Those 
that showed no improvement after operation were examined 
carefully in reference to the upper air passages and it was 
frequently found that lymphoid tissue around the orifices 
of the Eustachian tubes remained. During childhood the 
lymphoid tissue in the throat reacts to infection by increas- 
ing in size and spreading to areas of the mucous membrane 
normally free from it. The normal growth of lymphoid tissue 
in the nasopharynx partially obstructs the Eustachian tubes 
causing the hypersecretion of mucus which further impairs 
the function and produces a chronic irritation in the tubes 
and middle ears. The earliest symptom of such a partial 
obstruction is impaired hearing for tones between 10,000 and 
16,000 double vibration. Good hearing in the middle of a 
scale from 250 to 3000 double vibration is essential for under- 
standing speech and until the hearing for middle tones be- 
comes impaired children with partial tubal obstruction may 
have no evident difficulty in hearing at school or at home 
or if they do it is ascribed to inattention. If untreated deaf- 
ness progresses, the location of this lymphoid tissue makes 
it impossible to remove surgically without further damaging 
the tubes. Heineke in 1905 showed that lymphoid tissue is 
more susceptible to irradiation than the adjacent epithelium 
and muscle and suggested the use of radium and Roentgen 
rays in the treatment of this condition. Dr. Curtis F. Burnam 
of the Kelly Hospital in Baltimore began about ten years 
ago treating the hypertrophied lymphoid tissue around the 
Eustachian tubes with Roentgen rays and radium. Several 
doses do not destroy or totally remove lymphoid tissue but 
do reduce it in size and temporarily prohibit its growth. 
It was this combination of factors which led us to the con- 
clusion that the most common type of middle ear deafness 
in adults began in childhood between the ages of five and 
ten years. The primary cause is an increase in the growth 
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of lymphoid tissue around the pharyngeal end of the 
Eustachian tubes. When the tubal orifices are partially 
blocked by this, complete removal of the tonsils and adenoids 
must be supplemented by one or more radiation treatments. 
Complete obstruction of the Eustachian tubes causes acute 
middle ear symptoms and often abscesses. The most com- 
mon result of long continued partial obstruction during child- 
hood is an insidious slowly progressing deafness that begins 
with the highest tones. Recurring attacks of infection in the 
middle ear in children who have a tendency to increase 
lymphoid tissue is a second most frequent symptom of a 
chronic partial obstruction of the Eustachian tube. A third 
symptom is long continued discharge from the ear, after the 
drum has been opened, or where a mastoid operation has 
been performed and discharge continues. Before one resorts 
to surgical operation, the nasopharynx should be examined 
with the nasopharyngoscope and if indicated the function of 
the Eustachian tubes should be restored by suitable irradia- 
tion. It is often necessary to supplement the radiation by 
treatment of the Eustachian tubes such as inflation. After 
the age of puberty the hyperplasia of lymphoid tissue is not 
so marked as in childhood. If damage to the hearing ap- 
paratus and deafness later in life are to be prevented, one 
must do everything possible to improve the general condi- 
tion and prevent recurring infections in the ear and in the 
upper respiratory tract during childhood. This necessitates 
frequent tests of hearing and repeated examination of the 
tympanic membrane and nasopharynx. 

In children everything possible must be done to improve 
resistance and lessen the frequency of colds. Attention should 
be called to their diet, clothing, digestion and proper rest. 
They should not be exposed to the cold and they should 
not sleep on open porches or in a cold room at night. They 
should have an adequate amount of fresh air without undue 
exposure. A general physical examination including tuber- 
culin tests should be made. The adenoids, tonsils and hyper- 
trophied lymphoid tissue on the base of the lateral walls 
of the pharynx and at the base of the tongue should be 
thoroughly removed by surgical operation. Post-operative 
examinations with the nasopharyngoscope should be made 
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and if lymphoid nodules around the tubes are still present 
the area should be treated with radium. 

The radium applicator is made of flexible steel wire 
threaded for the attachment of a piece of brass tubing 1.5 cm. 
in length, which is closed at one end. The radium is placed 
in the brass tube, the wall of which is 1 mm. thick and allows 
the passage of gamma rays but filters out most of the beta 
rays. We have used from 2 to 2.5 gram minutes on each side 
of the nasopharynx. It is better to give repeated small doses 
at intervals of a month or six weeks than to risk the irrita- 
tion and edema that follow an overdose. The radium-con- 
taining end of the applicator is held a few millimeters away 
from the surface of the lymphoid tissue being treated, the 
irritation or overtreatment of a localized area thus being 
avoided. It is never necessary or advisable to put the ap- 
plicator directly into the lumen of the tube. If the hyper- 
plastic lymphoid tissue in the pharynx is so diffuse that it 
cannot all be removed at operation or if it regenerates after 
every cold, we supplement the radium treatment with high 
voltage x-ray therapy. The total dose is 500 roentgens as 
calculated for the rays reaching the tissue being treated. This 
is given not at one exposure but in six treatments at inter- 
vals of four days. This may cause slight redness of the 
pharynx and discomfort on swallowing but causes no irrita- 
tion of the skin. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that lymphoid nodules 
around the tubes may recur even after the most thorough 
operation and irradiation. The object of the operation of re- 
moving infected lymphoid tissue is to make the local condi- 
tion in the nose and throat as favorable as possible for the 
normal function of the Eustachian tubes, while the object 
of the irradiation is not to destroy or remove lymphoid tissue 
but to keep it in abeyance during the age period in which 
it grows most actively. By this method the hearing. of chil- 
dren may be safeguarded and those already deaf from 
tubal obstruction may even be cured. 

[At the close of his address Dr. Polvogt illustrated with picture 
slides a number of audiograms of cases in which radium treatment 


had resulted in bringing hearing up to normal. A number of these 
slides also showed enlarged reproductions of the inner ear.] 
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Discussion oF Dr. Potvoat’s PAPER 


The discussion following the presentation by Dr. Polvogt 
brought out a number of administrative aspects of testing of 
children for impaired hearing. Mr. Skyberg told of the state- 
wide program in New York, in which by law all public 
school children are examined for hearing loss, and in which 
all cases of diseases that may result in impaired hearing 
must be recorded. Dr. Polvogt stated it as his opinion that if 
school children of the primary grades were examined with 
the nasopharyngoscope at least once a year, and if accumu- 
lated lymphoid tissue around the Eustachian tubes were 
cleared up with radium treatment, a reduction of at least 
50 per cent in the number of deaf adults in the next genera- 
tion would be the outcome. In Baltimore the clinic of the 
Otological Service of the Johns Hopkins University is co- 
operating with the city health department in examining all 
school children. Dr. Polvogt also described the pathological 
sequence that follows blocking of the Eustachian tubes by 
abnormal growth of lymphoid tissue. The first result is an 
unbalanced pressure on the ear drum, thus requiring more 
sound to make it vibrate for the transmission of the sound 
waves to the inner ear. Continued obstruction causes the 
mucus secreted from the mucous lining of the middle ear to 
back up and arouse irritation in the middle ear. In such 
cases radium treatment should restore a normal condition. 

Dr. Bjorlee told of the state-wide survey of hearing loss 
among school children of Maryland being conducted under 
his direction with the co-operation of the state department 
of education, the state department of health and the state 
department of public welfare. For purposes of the survey 
a member of the staff of the Maryland School is personally 
contacting every child in the second, fifth and eighth grades 
by a preliminary whisper test. Those children whose hearing 
may appear to be normal are eliminated. In all other cases 
the audiometer is used and lists of names of children made up 
with specific recommendations for medical examination and 
treatment. One list is retained at the Maryland School, an- 
other submitted to the county superintendent, and a third is 
sent to the state department of education where a follow-up 
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will be made to see that recommendations are carried out. 
These lists also contain the names of all suppurative ear 
cases. 

Teachers of the other grades are also asked to submit for 
test children in their classes who seem to have acoustic 
difficulty as well as those who are retarded in their school 
work. Among the latter the audiometer frequently discloses 
that the real trouble is a slight hearing deficiency, calling: 
for a seating readjustment and a little closer attention to 
the individual on the part of the teacher. The work which 
began in September 1938 will be completed in June 1940. 

In answer to further questions Dr. Polvogt stated that 
results of radium treatment with adults are not so promising 
as with younger persons, largely because many of the adult 
cases indicate a definite nerve atrophy. The best results, 
apparently, have been obtained so far with children between 
the ages of five to fifteen. 

The question of suppurative ears again arising, Dr. Pol- 
vogt mentioned the great difficulty encountered in clearing 
up such a condition since, often especially after scarlet 
fever, the infection has spread up into the mastoid area. 

The special clinics for the testing of hearing held at the 
city school for the deaf in St. Louis were described by Mr. 
Grace. As a result of a concerted program in which the prin- 
cipals of other city schools and ear specialists co-operate, a 
widespread interest in the ear condition of the school children 
of that city has been aroused in parents who otherwise would 
neglect the matter. The follow-up for remedial treatment 
has as a result been much more effective. 

PRESIDENT Drices: We shall now proceed with the next 
number on the program, “Co-ordination of School Activi- 
ties,” by Superintendent L. E. Berg, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Mr. Bera: 


CO-ORDINATION OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


It is a distinct privilege to speak here in old Gallaudet 
College Chapel and I deem it an honor to discuss with the 
Conference the subject “Co-ordination of School Activities.” 
Needless to say, these brief remarks are intended to refer to 
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the residential school for the deaf in the United States. 
In pursuing the subject at hand, I do not wish to appear 
learned, which I am not. From a personal and selfish stand- 
point, I should prefer to restrict myself to the effort of ap- 
plying what I believe to be the basic principles of co-ordina- 
tion rather than writing or talking here of them. By way 
of introduction, I believe you feel in the practical applica- 
tion of any sound rules it is necessary always to consider 
the problems or circumstances peculiar to the individual 
school. Such questions as center around personnel available, 
size and location of the school, equipment at hand and funds 
available, make it necessary to modify or even eliminate 
entirely at times, the use of some accepted basic principles. 
With your indulgence, and I hope a limited expectancy of 
this paper, I desire to discuss the question of co-ordination 
of school activities from two viewpoints, basically, as the 
question pertains to the entire operation of the school, and 
secondarily, as the question refers to the out-of-classroom 
program of the child, more commonly or popularly known 
as the “extracurricular activities,” the “co-curricular ac- 
tivities” or just plain “activities program.” 

None should deny that the purpose of proper co-ordina- 
tion of the school’s whole work is to raise to the highest 
possible level the institution’s educational efficiency. In short, 
to have our boys and girls leave school with personalities 
as well-rounded and as near the normal as possible, is our 
duty. This means each child, on leaving school, to travel 
under his own power, should approximate reasonably well 
his potential ability in the following ways: To read and 
write; to get along with others; readiness to apprentice him- 
self to some worth-while work; to understand right from 
wrong; willingness to work hard, realizing chances for in- 
creased responsibility and service come to him who deserves 
them. Feeling which indicates a sense of proportion as to 
things material and spiritual and finally, a sense of respect 
where respect is due. 

In considering the major viewpoint of the question, name- 
ly that of the school as an entire unit, it is at once apparent 
there are many important points involved. I desire to dis- 
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cuss what may be four important points. Perhaps one of 
the most important considerations of all is that of organiza- 
tion with respect to administration. The superintendent as 
the administrator or chief executive needs three primary 
officers or departmental heads to carry out the policies of 
the school in three different avenues of activity. Common 
sense dictates there should be one principal directly in charge 
of and responsible for the entire educational work of the 
school. This includes the academic and industrial arts di- 
visions of instruction. This proposal presupposes able super- 
vising assistants to the principal in the academic and voca- 
tional or industrial arts departments. The work of the 
supervising assistants is, of course, of tremendous impor- 
tance. But the entire educational work constitutes one de- 
partment and the main phase of the school’s work. It is the 
reason for the school’s existence. As to the actual carrying out 
of the ideals and policies of the school in the purely educa- 
tional phase, that is the business and responsibility of the 
principal. In this connection, it is the rare superintendent who 
can successfully handle any phase of the principal’s work, 
along with his other manifold responsibilities. Also, where 
the principal is responsible for the direct administration of 
the educational work, the co-ordinating effect will be weak- 
ened where the superintendent assumes any share of the 
work of the principal. In practice as well as in theory, the 
principal’s work should be confined to the purely instruc- 
tional phase which includes the whole testing program. It 
is highly advisable to relieve the principal of any responsi- 
bility with regard to the so-called extracurricular activities. 
He or she has enough to do, and the latter may well be left 
to someone else. 

The second primary officer is the steward or business man- 
ager. He is responsible for the purchasing, receiving and dis- 
tribution of supplies and equipment, general bookkeeping or 
accounting and any other duties that may be reasonably 
delegated to him. He is the school’s officer on budgetary 
matters and all matters financial. When the business man- 
ager is efficient, intelligent, of high principle, and senses 
the great value of his office in developing co-ordination 
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throughout the school, the school is a long way along the 
road to proper co-ordination in its general program. 

The last primary officer is the matron or household direc- 
tor. As the name implies, she is responsible for the general 
household affairs of the school. By her directional efforts and 
love for the work will come an intelligent care of the chil- 
dren and a wholesome spirit throughout the school. The co- 
ordinating influence of this position may be very marked. 
The principal, the business manager and the household di- 
rector are the key and primary officers in a school for the 
deaf where the enrollment approaches 300 or more. The work 
of each is distinct and different. The work of each comple- 
ments the other and the three together may provide, in a 
very substantial measure, the co-ordinating influence so 
essential to a good school. Of course, there are a few sub- 
primary heads in the schoof whose work is of extreme 
importance and their influence as co-ordinating factors may 
be considerable. 

The second and third considerations in endeavoring to 
effect a smoothly working program in the whole school have 
to do with attitude. In a good-sized city in the Middle West 
I know of a superintendent of schools who makes it his par- 
ticular business at least once in two years to deliver a talk 
at the Parent-Teachers meeting, to stress the need for im- 
provement in the parents’ attitude toward the whole school 
work and of the work of the particular child. I should like 
to speak now of the school’s attitude in several directions. 
What of its attitude toward the parent? Herein lies an op- 
portunity to strengthen the school by seeking and working for 
the parents’ interest and support. When the teachers and 
various employees have the feeling the father or mother of a 
pupil are satisfied with the service the institution is trying 
to render, this fact will create a favorable feeling through- 
out the school. Many parents visit the school very infre- 
quently, and when they do come, it is the school’s business 
to find out how the parent feels about his or her child’s life 
with us. There are a few great department stores in our 
country that feel the customer is always right. Their attitude 
pays dividends. The parent may not always be right, but 
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if his or her interests are sought and studied by the school, 
and any suggestions or criticisms carefully weighed, this 
attitude will also pay dividends. It should provide directly 
for preventing a misunderstanding on the part of the parents 
and may be the beginning of some needed change in the 
school. 

The school’s graduates, former pupils and adult deaf of 
the state may help to create a spirit of co-ordination in the 
school. But the school must receive them with due considera- 
tion. If it becomes generally known and felt that the adult 
deaf are always welcome at the school, their interest in the 
school greatly desired and their criticisms cheerfully sought, 
there should come out of these things, helpful improvements 
in the school’s spirit and work. 

Where a concerted and steady effort is made to enlighten 
the public concerning the school’s place in the state as an 
institution of special education, there will come a helpful 
feeling among the teachers and other workers. When the 
staff members see citizens showing enough interest to visit 
the school, asking interesting questions and often praising 
the work, the effect is very wholesome. Even out of some- 
thing the visitor does not like, there comes a good stimula- 
tion. 

In working for and with the pupils entrusted to the school’s 
care, co-ordination will be best in the general program 
where we are able to best approximate the proper balance 
between restriction and freedom for the pupils. Unless 
thoughtful study is given to this question by the staff and 
definite day-to-day efforts made to put the theory into prac- 
tice, little will be done about it. The proper level between 
restriction and freedom for each child in various avenues 
such as thinking, playing, working and planning is of utmost 
importance and is no easy matter to determine. How Johnny 
may decide to spend his dollar allowance, how Mary may 
decide to obtain a girl scout uniform and by what processes 
of reasoning the children work out these matters, will have 
a far-reaching effect on their attitudes. Also, the school 
should strive always for a whole view of the child. How 
well this is done, of course, will be a factor in determining 
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the child’s attitude. For instance, if Robby is disturbed in 
mind over an incident in the industrial arts classroom or in 
the library, or if word from home has upset him and nobody 
gives him any intelligent thought to ease his mind, certainly 
Robby’s general attitude suffers. Where the school takes 
a thoughtful attitude toward working out a good blending 
of restriction and freedom for the child together with striv- 
ing for a whole view of the child, will there not emanate 
from the child forces that work for co-ordinating effects 
throughout the school? 

Among many points as to how the institution looks at 
the staff, there are surely two factors of utmost importance. 
You hear frequently that the faculty has little or no chance 
to express itself on educational principles practised in the 
school, and that the superintendent thinks out and decides 
everything himself and then tells the staff what to do. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a school cannot exist as a going 
concern unless there are frequent and free discussions and 
criticism by the staff of the principles the school is endeavor- 
ing to follow. As you know, one of the best agencies for 
bringing forth wholesome criticism is the sectional teachers 
meetings. The matter of wholesome and honest suggestion 
by the staff should not be confused with the effort to in- 
voke half-baked theories or involve personalities. Also, it 
must not be forgotten the superintendent is responsible for 
the success or failure of the principles in use and must de- 
cide finally on the principles to be used. The chief executive 
who excludes worth-while criticism by his staff is not worthy 
of his high responsibility. Another important attitude is that 
of concern over the entire staff’s general welfare. Unless 
the school strives for reasonable salaries, good living condi- 
tions, good working conditions, and other progressive meas- 
ures such as group health insurance and planning for old age 
retirement, the management is falling down on its own re- 
sponsibilities. 

And finally, what of the school’s attitude toward the pro- 
fession as a whole? I have heard some side remarks from 
time to time on the part of some in positions of responsibility 
that this or that school’s program is out of line, that so and 
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so school ought to do more in a vocational way, or that cer- 
tain schools are not particularly fitting the pupil to earn a 
livelihood on graduation. Also, I have heard not infre- 
quently that some feel the convention of instructors is 
dominated by the executives of the schools. There have 
been things said off the record which have not been helpful 
to various types of schools for the deaf. I say this side- 
walk criticism of the established organizations in our pro- 
fession is useless and detrimental. There is a proper way to 
present constructive criticism after facts are obtained. As 
long as we have human beings, I suppose there will be un- 
fair criticism, but I maintain it is the individual residential 
school’s particular business to foster a proper attitude 
toward the profession as a whole, not forgetting each resi- 
dential school itself is a part of the profession. Proper atti- 
tude toward the profession at large fosters co-ordination 
at home. 

The attitude of the entire staff including the superintendent 
is of prime importance in creating in its entirety a well co- 
ordinated school. On this phase of the subject, I desire to 
record here what I believe are four indispensable factors: 

First—No school can hope to make possible unusual 
service for its pupils unless the quality of frankness has a 
prominent place. The more responsible a worker’s position, 
the greater is the need for frankness. A principal, or business 
manager or household director or supervising teacher or 
teacher who deliberately holds back part of the facts or in- 
formation in any matter under discussion with the superin- 
tendent or other co-workers, is consciously or unconsciously 
hampering co-ordination in the school. This does not mean 
irrelevant material should be dragged in. Frankness may be 
thought of as the spark of our educational plug, and the 
superintendent and all other workers are charged with ex- 
hibiting this quality in the highest degree they are capable 
of. Their conscience can dictate nothing else. 

Second.—The school exists for the pupil. Some of us seem 
to forget this at times. Rare is the superintendent who can 
handle his job properly when, for instance, he has reached 
an age well in advance of seventy years. I know of one school 
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whose policy requires the superintendent to retire at age 
sixty-eight. So often in the matter of compulsory retirement 
you have an attitude of not what is best for the pupil, but 
what is the personal need of the worker. Should we not all 
remember the wise words of Emerson when he said “We are 
all needed, but none of us very much.” 

Third.—Are we doing all we can about our schools to 
teach by example the value of frugality? This seems to be 
a lost element. The state is thought of as providing every- 
thing. For instance, the deaf and hearing alike seem to feel 
they need automobiles whether they can afford them or not. 
I recall a survey in a school where almost half the staff 
owned automobiles and the facts showed, with respect to 
ownership of a car, it made no difference whether the em- 
ployee was earning more than one thousand dollars per year 
or whether the annual earning was less than that amount. 
Thrift is a steadying quality and may be learned by bitter 
experience or through the example of others. 

Fourth—wWhere the personnel of a school is shy on show- 
ing consideration for others, so will this attitude reflect on 
the school and ultimately on the pupils themselves. If the 
counselor loses his or her temper and gives a poor exhibition 
of control, how can we expect the pupil to establish self- 
control. If half the men teachers rise when a lady enters 
the room, how can we expect the boy pupils to unconsciously 
develop and practise courtesy? Let us teach by example as 
well as by theory. In concluding these brief remarks on at- 
titude may we not say a school’s effectiveness is determined 
in no small measure by the attitude of the school and by 
the attitude of the staff? I think it is. 

The last of the factors I wish to mention as playing a vital 
part in rounding out the school’s whole program is the ques- 
tion of old-fashioned virtues. The strongest co-ordinating 
forces in the life of any organization are found in the homely 
virtues of thrift, cleanliness, honesty, kindness, firmness for 
the right and hard work. Unless the pupil can readily see 
about the school evidences of the practice of these qualities, 
our education will be a hollow thing. If cleanliness is taught 
in the classroom and the school cares nothing about debris on 
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the campus, the arrangement does not make sense. If a 
father tells his boy all about thrift and spends three dollars 
for a football ticket when he cannot afford it, that does not 
make sense either. I am sure we are all in accord on the 
value of these virtues. My plea is for the school to use them 
in a living form in and about the school. A citizen once said: 
“The state is interested in economical education and not 
in cheap education. It is interested in practical education and 
not in theoretical education.” If the organization is right, the 
problem is largely a matter of attitudes plus a sensible ad- 
herence to and application of the homely virtues. Out of 
these simplicities comes the school’s philosophy which is 
the guiding light of all our efforts. 

In the secondary phase of the question, that is, co-ordina- 
tion with respect to out-of-classroom activities, I shall mere- 
ly mention what may be important points. The purpose of 
co-ordination in this respect is to afford our boys and girls 
the chance to practise the principles of right living. In short, 
the proper use or misuse of the child’s out-of-classroom time 
will ultimately determine his ability and personality. I 
should say: 

First ——The general conduct and direction of much of the 
program lies logically with the two counselors who are some- 
times designated chief supervisors. Faculty sponsorship, 
however, is imperative. 

Second.—The same old-fashioned principles of right-liv- 
ing, again, are the guiding fundamentals in the child’s con- 
duct. We must be with him and living these principles. 

Third—Boys and girls like to plan their activities and the 
use of their leisure time. 

Fourth—Too many activities are as undesirable as not 
enough of them. Over-organization and regimentation is to 
be avoided. 

Fifth—Lose no opportunity to have our boys and girls 
share with hearing boys and girls their time in out-of-class- 
room activities. 

Our schools have a great and never-ending task to make 
it possible for our boys and girls to approach as nearly as 
possible, in each individual case, the normal child. It is no 
valid excuse to say we are greatly limited in this direction 
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by the natural requirements of a residential school. Are you 
meeting the problem in all its possibilities? 

I would like to give just one incident as an example. I 
remember in one large residential school, at the conclusion 
of a party—the usual large party following a football game, 
one of the older girls present planned to leave for the 
accustomed week-end at her home, three or four blocks 
away. The boys thought out how she might get home, and 
finally the one who was particularly interested in her asked 
the chief counselor, “May I take Susie home?” The chief 
counselor lost no time in making his decision. He said, 
“Why, yes, you should take her home. You take her to her 
home and then you can return to the school.” The chief 
counselor knew that boy, and he knew his dependability. 
He knew the girl and he seized the opportunity to have those 
two children develop in the proper way. 

If we are to grant the child suitable freedom with sensible 
restrictions, and encourage in him independent thinking, 
with reasonable guidance—in short, give the child a square 
deal so he may approximate the best he can a normal per- 
sonality, then we shall need constantly to analyze our 
thinking, refine our procedures and bolster our actions if 
we are to closely approach a meeting of this challenge. 

There is a pertinent statement in the current issue of the 
Journal of Exceptional Children. Here Bernice Rutterford 
says in a statement entitled “Where are we going?” 


We must understand ourselves before we can help children. Our 
emphasis has been to guide from the outside. We discipline, exact 
penalties, praise—all with the idea of directing the child’s attention 
and footsteps into what we believe to be the best pathway for his 
ultimate happiness. Perhaps we habituate him to certain patterns of 
acting, certain ways of thinking. Are we fortifying him, though, for 
the situations that are different, for seemingly inconsequential prob- 
lems arising within himself, that may be far reaching in consequence 
either for good or ill? 


In closing, I should like to quote a very small part of 
W. J. Cameron’s October 8, 1939, talk on the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour. The talk is entitled “Columbus Sets Sail.” 
He emphasizes, in a rare way, the qualities we all need and 
seek, not for selfish reasons, but so we may inculcate them 
in our boys and girls through steady example. 


It’s easy to talk but better to act. Why does the passion for social 
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justice achieve so little; why do so many of its excellent efforts fail? 
Simply because it is more skillful as an advocate than as an administra- 
tor. Likewise the passion for international harmony is a most eloquent 
pleader, but it is weak on practical ways and means to bring it about. 
We have a habit of thinking that things are done when debates are 
won in the forum. Columbus could speak nobly before the Court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, but what really determined the event 
was his long, long years of apprenticeship and preparation, the 
strength of spirit and the skill of mind which made this preparation 
available on the deck of the Santa Maria. 

Are we meeting the challenge of having our deaf boys 
and girls approach as nearly as possible the normal through 
use of fundamental virtues by them and intelligent example 
by us? 

Discussion oF Mr. Bera’s PAPER 


Leading the discussion of Mr. Berg’s paper, Dr. Rankin 
urged recognition of the need of co-ordinating the school’s 
activities in terms of the child’s total interests, with due 
regard for physical, social, religious, vocational and avoca- 
tional growth, integrated in terms of a balanced and whole- 
some preparation for life. The end result should be the 
unified personality adjusted to the mores of a hearing world. 
The co-ordination of school activities, therefore, assumes 
vitality only when there is a co-operative striving on the 
part of every unit in the school organization to achieve this 
program of objectives. 

Mr. Henderson also stressed the point made by Dr. Ran- 
kin that effective co-ordination implies first the setting 
of objectives by all the forces of the school—+.e., the faculty 
and counseling staff, and then a checking of results. Such a 
practice has far more likelihood of a successful issue than 
if the entire program were dictated by the central executive 
authority. By way of illustration, Dr. Rankin mentioned a 
group study by members of the North Carolina School staff 
concerning the question “What kind of social characteristics 
ought our children to display?” A list of some 67 desirable 
character traits was drawn up, and later reduced to eight 
fundamental characteristics, providing a definite set of ob- 
jectives around which the school’s efforts were organized. 
The staff activity was thus co-ordinated along two lines— 
one to define the goals and second to formulate methods of 
achieving them. 
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The discussion also led to the subject of religious instruc- 
tion, it being the general feeling that though here should be 
a place in the school course for imparting the essential ideals 
underlying all religion, the school itself is not the proper 
agency for formal instruction in this field. Such teaching is 
best left to the respective denominational groups outside 
the school jurisdiction. 

Returning to the purely administrative aspects of the 
school set-up, the discussion raised the question of the best 
method for delegating managing authority in the absence 
of the executive head. It was felt that in such a contingency, 
inasmuch as the school’s activities are mainly educational, 
the one versed in educational management is more properly 
the individual to take charge, rather than the business 
manager. Dr. Hall pointed to the need of providing a place 
in the average school regime for an educational principal 
who because of his special training and experience should be 
the one to take charge in case of temporary need. Another 
view was that capability will determine who is to assume 
the responsibility for the conduct of the school in the absence 
of the executive head. Dr. Rankin also stressed the value of 
inviting in heads of departments to periodic staff conferences 
on problems of school management. 

Closing the discussion, Dr. Hall referred to the value of 
maintaining active membership in the Conference as the 
organization of executives of schools. Only schools for the 
deaf conducted as independent units with a staff of at least 
five instructors are eligible for this membership, attained by 
payment of dues of $5.00 for a three-year period. According 
to the constitution of the organization, the executive officials 
of member schools are their representatives in the activities 
of the Conference. 

Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 
8 o’clock P.m. the same day. 

Following luncheon at Gallaudet College, the program 
provided a sightseeing trip in the city of Washington and 
neighboring region. 

At 7 o’clock P.M. a meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held, followed by a meeting of the Committee on 
Certification, both at the Dodge Hotel. 
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Sreconp Session, TurspAy Eveninc, OctTosrr 24, 1939 


The second formal session of the Conference was called 
to order by President Driggs in the Garden House of the 
Dodge Hotel, at 8 o’clock, Tuesday evening, October 24, 
1939. 

PRESIDENT Driaes: In view of the excellent program pre- 
pared for this evening, I feel it altogether fitting that the 
one who planned and prepared it, Dr. Percival Hall, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, be asked to preside at this meet- 
ing. 

THE DEAF ADULT AT WORK 

Dr. Hatu: We have arranged for tonight’s program to 
have four deaf persons, all successful in their own different 
lines of work, to come before you and tell you something 
about the adult deaf at work in the outside world. This will 
give us a more intimate view of the deaf people who have 
grown up in our schools, who have gone through college per- 
haps, and who have gone out into life and attained at least 
some measure of success in their own fields of work. 

I shall call upon Superintendent Elstad, who knows all 
of the speakers, to introduce each one in turn. 

Mr. Etstap: It seems to me that tonight we have the real 
treat of the Conference meeting. Why do I say this? Well, for 
one thing it is a new idea for our Conference. And then I 
wonder if we realize, as superintendents, how important a 
part in our school plans the products of our past plans can be 
and should be. I fear we don’t. We feel that we, with the help 
of our splendid staffs, know just what should be done at 
all times and we go ahead and do accordingly. 

You have all read, I am certain, of the frantic calls for 
blood donors to save the life of a patient dying from an 
infection that can be cured only by a blood transfusion given 
by one who has had the same infection and has recovered. 
You have also heard these appeals over the radio, I am sure. 
Well, what has this to do with our program tonight? In 
my opinion just this: 

I think that we, in our schools today, have had an infec- 
tion in our blood stream of academic and vocational training 
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which might be called—“We know and we do as we know.” 
But there have been children going out from our schools 
who have died so far as practical living is concerned or have 
lived partly because of what we have given them and some 
in spite of what we have given them. 

Have we sent our frantic calls for blood donors for blood 
transfusions to purify and strengthen this stream that flows 
through our schools? I think we have not and it is high time 
that we do. 

In the high ways and bi-ways in every state in the Union 
there are successful and unsuccessful graduates and pupils 
of our schools trying desperately to make a living. There, 
fellow superintendents, is our source of practical suggestions 
for vocational teaching and academic teaching. There is 
the place we go for blood donors. They know what we did 
for them and they will speak if we can take the time to 
listen. 

Two weeks ago we had our Homecoming. Hundreds came 
back to live over school days again. What a day they had! 
Even if Iowa’s football team defeated us, 32-0, we were 
happy. Iowa sent up its fine new principal, Mr. Nace, and 
his charming wife. Dr. Tom L. Anderson came also. Well, 
Saturday evening these guests were dining with us. The 
doorbell rang. The maid called me from the table. At the 
door stood a deaf man I didn’t know. He had a smile on his 
face. He hadn’t been back for twenty-two years. Would I 
talk to him? Well, I would and did. Perhaps our guests 
thought me rude, but. twenty-two years is a long time 
to wait for a talk with the superintendent about the school 
he loved and still loves. And what a talk it was! He had a 
thriving novelty shop. He could use some of our pupils dur- 
ing the summer. He had used a few at various times. Could 
we do this in our shops to help them a little? Could we do 
that, etc., etc.? Here was real information, just what we 
needed to know. You can’t read it in books. You can’t get 
it from questionnaires and you know how popular they are. 
But you can get it face to face with living folks. On alumni 
days you can get it by spending a little time face to face 
with these fine folks. Well, the Minnesota School for the 
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Deaf had a “blood transfusion” that evening and we need 
many more and I am going to see that we get more from just 
these everyday folks who have tried living life as it must 
be lived today. 

To-night the Executive Committee feels you need four 
transfusions. These four on our program to-night have re- 
covered. Their life blood of experienced living is pure. We 
need some of it. They will represent the thousands who could 
also qualify. I am proud to be privileged to introduce them 
as they will appear. 

First, we are going to hear from a member of the Gal- 
laudet College staff, Professor Harley D. Drake. His re- 
marks will be read orally by Miss Elizabeth Benson, also 
of the College staff. 


DRAKE: 


THE DEAF TEACHER OF THE DEAF 


When we glance backward over the history of education 
for the deaf in America, it is significant to note that one of 
the first teachers of the first permanent school was a deaf 
man. Laurent Clerc was one of the two deaf teachers in the 
school founded by the Abbé de 1|’Epée in Paris, and it is 
conceivable that Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet realized that 
he would be an asset to the new school in more ways than 
one. In the effort to raise funds, Clere would be a living ex- 
ample of the feasibility of educating the deaf; he would be 
of indispensable aid in teaching the manual alphabet and 
the sign language to others; he would impart information 
on the educational and administrative methods followed in 
the Paris School; but more important, he would create en- 
thusiasm for an education among the uneducated deaf 
people in America. 

“The tree is known by its fruits,” and it is a great credit 
to the American schools for the deaf that they have been 
able to prepare a large number of their graduates for class- 
room work, as well as for other normal walks in life. The 
list of successful deaf teachers of the deaf during the last 
hundred years is a rather long one, and no history of Ameri- 
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can education of the deaf would be complete without full 
evaluation being given to the part taken in this work by the 
deaf teacher. Many have given exceptional and distinguished 
service; all have contributed to the high standards of our 
educational system, and demonstrated the fact that the deaf 
teacher has a place in our schools. 

The ANNALS for January, 1939, states that at that time 
there was a total of 2089 teachers in the public residential 
schools. Of this number 408 were deaf, thus giving a ratio of 
one to four. In the twenty denominational and private schools 
the ratio was one to 40, and among the 521 teachers in the 
122 public day-schools only one was deaf. The deaf instruc- 
tors were about equally divided between the academic and 
non-academic departments, with a slight preponderance 
in the non-academic. These figures give an approximate 
ratio of one deaf teacher to six hearing teachers for the pro- 
fession as a whole. Possibly this ratio has been widened in 
recent years by a change in teaching methods. In regard to 
whether this ratio should be altered, I shall quote from Dr. 
J. W. Jones, who was for 35 years superintendent of the 
Ohio State School. In referring to the deaf teachers on his 
staff he said, “I should regret to eliminate that strong ele- 
ment from our teaching force.” 

At the meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held in Trenton, N.J., in 1933, Mr. Glenn I. 
Harris, head teacher in the Colorado School, read a paper 
on “The Value of the Deaf Teacher,” in which he brought 
out the special qualifications of the deaf teacher of the 
deaf. He emphasized the following points: 

1. The deaf teacher, through personal experience, realizes most 
keenly the needs of the deaf child. 

2. The deaf teacher has the patience and ingenuity necessary to 
produce good results in backward classes. 

3. The deaf teacher appeals to the deaf child. 

4. On the average, deaf teachers move less frequently than do 
hearing teachers. 

5. The deaf teacher is always looking for something that will be 
of interest to the children. 

6. The deaf teacher of industries is valuable for his personal ex- 
perience. 

7. The deaf teacher can teach English by spelling out complete 


sentences where the policy of the school is to have spoken or spelled 
English. 
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3 8. The deaf teacher is of value for activities outside of school 
"9. ‘The deaf teacher represents the choice from a long list of col- 
lege graduates. 

10. Deaf men teachers help to fill the need for men teachers with 
older groups. 

11. The presence of deaf teachers in the school serves as an inspira- 
tion to the children. 

When we combine these peculiar qualifications of the deaf 
teacher, as set forth by Mr. Harris, we get what may be 
called the personality adjunct, and it is this adjunct which 
becomes dominant and often fixes the esprit de corps of the 
whole school. 

This Meeting of the Conference completes the 75th Anni- 
versary Celebration of Gallaudet College, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that a large percentage of Gallaudet graduates, 
and many of its former students, have become teachers of 
the deaf; others have advanced to the principalship of es- 
tablished schools; and the bulk have found their niche in 
the classroom. The schools have sent the cream of their 
graduates to Gallaudet for a higher education, and Gallaudet 
has returned many of them to the schools where, in more 
than one instance, they have performed exceptional work. 

In the Introduction to Histories of American Schools for 
the Deaf, the editor, Dr. E. A. Fay, makes the following 
acknowledgment—“It was gratifying to the editor to find 
that twelve of the histories were written wholly or partly by 
persons whom he formerly had the pleasure of teaching in 
the National Deaf-Mute College (Gallaudet). Five were 
written by graduates of other American schools for the deaf, 
so that, intellectually as well as mechanically, the histories 
represent to a considerable extent the work of the deaf 
themselves.” Furthermore, it is worthy of note that the 
following schools were founded by deaf men—Florida 
(Thomas H. Coleman); Gallaudet Day-School (Delos A. 
Simpson) ; New Mexico (Lars M. Larson); Kansas (Philip 
A. Emery) ; Oregon (William S. Smith) ; North Dakota (A. 
R. Spear) ; Arizona (H.C. White) ; Virginia, Newport News 
(W. C. Ritter). 

On such an occasion as this, it is impossible to name all 
the deaf teachers of the deaf who deserve special mention. 
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Among those who have passed on, or have retired, recogni- 
tion should be given to John R. Crane, Melville Ballard, 
James Denison, T. H. d’Estrella, George M. Teegarden, D. 
R. Tillinghast, George H. Porter, Dr. 8. G. Davidson, Dr. 
Robert Patterson, Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, Dr. Amos G. Draper, 
Dr. J. L. Smith, Dr. J. S. Long, Dr. J. H. Cloud, Dr. Thomas 
F.. Fox, Dr. George M. McClure, D. W. George, Dr. Warren 
Robinson, Albert Berg, J. M. Stewart, J. W. Howson, Miss 
Ida Montgomery, L. A. Divine, and G. W. Veditz. These 
men distinguished themselves not only as teachers, or college 
professors, but also as principals, authors of books and 
articles on education, editors of school papers, or were active 
in some special line. Among the more than 400 who are 
still in active service we find a large number who are prin- 
cipals of either the academic or industrial departments of 
schools, head teachers, specialists in language teaching, edi- 
tors of papers, or contributors to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear. And of those who have not attained distinction, 
it must be said that they, too, are serving their fellowmen. 

Gallaudet College is making every effort to turn out better 
qualified deaf teachers. It is doing this by changing the cur- 
riculum, and by making provision for practice teaching in 
the classroom. In recent years it has held several summer 
schools for deaf teachers. It has also provided for a limited 
amount of post-graduate work, but wherever it is possible 
to take extension work in local colleges for the hearing its 
graduates are urged to do so. It is highly gratifying to see 
deaf teachers continuing their studies in such places as Co- 
lumbia University, Rutgers, Ohio State, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago, University of Maryland, 
Catholic University of America, University of Tennessee, 
and several others. Such a practice gives the deaf teacher a 
new point of view and places him in contact with the hearing 
world. 

That there is a demand for qualified deaf teachers of the 
deaf is evidenced by the fact that 40 Gallaudet graduates 
have been given teaching positions in our schools for the deaf 
in the last four years. Should this demand continue, or in- 
crease, no doubt Gallaudet will endeavor to approximate the 
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standard requirements for teacher training, and thus the effi- 
ciency of the deaf teacher of the deaf will continue to grow. 

Mr. Exstap: Thank you very much, Professor Drake, for 
this very revealing talk. I think it is fine that we can hear a 
talk like that and realize again how much the deaf have 
done and are doing in education today. We thank you again. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Anthony A. Hajna. Mr. Hajna is 
very modest, and he asked me if I would read this introduc- 
tion for him, which I will now do, whereupon he will read 
his paper, with Miss Benson again interpreting. 

Anthony A. Hajna.—Graduated from Gallaudet College 
with the degree of B.S., 1930. The following autumn he en- 
tered the School of Hygiene and Public Health of the Johns 
Hopkins University, as a special student in the Department 
of Bacteriology. Exhibiting good progress within a month 
earned him the right to become a candidate for Master of 
Science in Hygiene in course and, subsequently, he was 
awarded two scholarships for the two years he studied at 
Johns Hopkins. 

In January, 1932, the position of assistant bacteriologist 
in the State Department of Health of Maryland was open 
to all. Mr. Hajna took the competitive examination for that 
position and won over twelve other applicants. The academic 
career of each applicant was weighed and the examination 
covered a wide field of bacteriology and its related branches 
—protozoology, immunology, helminthology, and pathology. 
In February, 1932, Mr. Hajna was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, and in June of the same year Johns Hopkins con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Master of Science in Hygiene. 

At present, Mr. Hajna is an associate bacteriologist, tak- 
ing care of the water and food laboratory alone. He analyzes 
various food samples as oysters and crabmeat to prevent 
typhoid epidemic. He also looks after typhoid carriers, 
analyzing fecal and urinary specimens for typhoid, para- 
typhoid or dysentery bacteria. 

He is author of numerous articles appearing in American, 
English and German journals. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you certainly should be inter- 
ested in hearing Mr. Hajna. 
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Mr. Hasna: 


THE DEAF MAN IN SCIENCE 


Some time ago last month, your chairman of the executive 
committee, Dr. Hall, wrote and asked me to deliver to you 
a paper entitled ‘The Deaf Man in Science.” At that time I 
thought a fifteen-minute paper would be adequate to cover 
all the information in regard to those who are engaged in 
scientific lines of endeavor. 

But I was mistaken. So I was thus confronted with the 
problem of telling you as much as possible for the duration 
of fifteen minutes allocated to me for this evening’s talk. I 
shall be able to tell you only about those who have actually 
arrived at some eminence in scientific lines, and leave out the 
relatively obscure ones. 


CHEMISTRY 


Daniel Picard.—A graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology after completing his work at Gallaudet College 
(B.A., 1889, and later M.A., 1900). He has his own labora- 
tory in Birmingham, Ala. Apparently he is in control of 
all the testing and analytical work required by the State of 
Alabama. In this way he has built up a lucrative business. 
He employes several assistants in the analysis of cottonseed 
oil. 

George T. Dougherty—A graduate of Gallaudet College, 
obtaining the degree of B.S., 1882; M.S., 1885, and Hon. 
Se. D., 1904. He took a two-year course in chemistry at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. For several years 
he was employed as an analytical chemist by different 
firms. Finally he entered the service of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation where he remained as chief chemist and metal- 
lurgist. He developed a new method in steel manufacture 
that is still in use. He contributed many papers to scientific 
journals, some of which were published in European journals. 
On December 2, 1938, he passed away. 

Isaac Goldberg.—A graduate of Gallaudet College with 
the degrees of B.S., 1888; M.S., 1920, and Hon. Sc.D., 1924. 
At present he is employed by a large department store, 
Loeser Frederick and Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. in the manu- 
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facture of perfumes. He has charge of making all this sort 
of material that is put up by the company itself, and also 
tests and buys foreign perfumes for the store. 

Edgar Bloom, Jr—A graduate of Columbia College, New 
York City. He obtained the degrees of B.A., 1932; B.S., in 
Chemical Engineering, 1933, and M.S. in Chemical Engi- 
neering, 1934, from the same university. He specializes in 
eiectro-chemistry. He has already published several papers 
pertaining to methods used in electro-chemistry, in several 
scientific journals. 

David Friedman, B.S., Gallaudet College, 1904, for many 
years successful as a chemist in the field of commercial 
fertilizers. His work has been done in the city of Cleveland. 

Charles O. Dobbins —Graduated from Gallaudet College 
with the degree of B.S., 1921. He attended Johns Hopkins 
University for some time as a special student in advanced 
chemistry. He is, at present, a testing chemist in the High- 
way Department of the state of New Jersey. He is highly 
regarded there. 

Kreigh B. Ayers, a student at Gallaudet College, 1910- 
1911, and Hon. M.S., 1939, has for many years been in the 
employ of the Goodyear Rubber Company at Akron in the 
capacity of process development chemist. In recent years, 
Mr. Ayers has done important work in connection with fabric 
preparation in the making of dirigible aircraft. 

Thomas W. Osborne, B.A., at Gallaudet College, 1919, 
has since leaving college held a responsible position with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company in the chemistry ot 
rubber. 

Oscar D. Guire, B.S., Gallaudet, 1921, is another case of 
a successful chemist, now in the employ of the California 
Portland Cement Company. 

Edwin E. Maczkowske.—A graduate of Gallaudet, 1922, 
with the degree of B.A.; of George Washington University 
with a Master’s degree in 1924. He also took many corre- 
spondence courses with the University of Chicago. In 1927, 
he was appointed to the National Bureau of Standards, and 
has been there continuously since that time. His regular 
work is the analyzing of various kinds of inorganic building 
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materials such as sands, rock clays, bricks, floor hardeners, 
limes, gypsums and cements. However, the cements take up 
most of his time. He has developed a special rapid test for 
the determination of the sulphate content of cement. With 
this method it is possible to make from 24 to 30 sulphate 
determinations during a working day of seven hours. By the 
old method it would have taken at least from four hours to 
overnight per examination. He also developed a rapid method 
for the determination of silicon dioxide in Portland cement. 
The paper describing this method may be found in the 
National Bureau of Standards Journal of Science. A brief 
reference to this method is made in the new edition of Scott’s 
Analytical Chemistry which came out this year. This newer 
method developed by Maczkowske has recently been tested 
and compared with other methods by several special com- 
mittees of chemists, and it has been found far more rapid and 
of greater accuracy than the older methods. Both the Ger- 
man and Russian chemists have tried it and approved it. 
Mr. Maczkowske is the author of several scientific papers. 

Other Chemists.—In the same National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, there are other deaf employees, but since they lost 
their hearing after receiving their education, I would not 
classify them as deaf-mutes. One of these deaf scientists, 
however, deserves special mention because of his achieve- 
ments. He is Edward C. Groesbeck, who was born deaf. He 
was graduated from George Williams College, Chicago, and 
later became a student at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is a metallurgist and for many years he has been 
a section chief at the Bureau of Standards. He has written 
many scientific papers chiefly concerning physics and metal- 
lurgy. He is a member of the National Academy of Science, 
which in itself is enough to stamp him as an outstanding 
scientist. 


AGRICULTURE 


It seems agriculture is a very desirable occupation for the 
deaf, generally speaking. I am informed that about fifteen 
per cent of Gallaudet graduates have taken up agriculture 
as their vocation and they are invariably making a success 
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of it. Among those who took up general farming with more 
than average success are: 

George F. Wills, B.A., 1899. 

Frank E. Mikesell, B.A., 1906. 

Duncan A. Cameron, B.A., 1904, who attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for several years. 

Thomas S. Williams, B.A., 1908. 

George W. Veditz, B.A., 1884; M.A., 1887, now deceased; 
long noted for scientific poultry raising. 

Alexander A. Swanson, B.A., 1901, successful in stock rais- 
ing and dairying. 

Martin M. Taylor, B.A., 1892, and Adam S. Hewetson, 
B.Ph., 1903, both of whom have become prominent in fruit 
raising. 

We should not forget one more agriculturist, Harley D. 
Drake, a graduate of Gallaudet with the degree of B.S., 1904. 
He attended the College of Agriculture of the University of 
Maryland, and obtained a Master’s degree. At present he is 
professor of agriculture at Gallaudet. 


DENDROLOGY 


Charles R. Newlie.—For three years in the class of 1891. 
Received the honorary degree of M.S., in 1924 from Gal- 
laudet. He has had a great deal to do with taking care of 
the health of the shrubs and trees in the Cleveland park 
system. He was the first scientist to suggest the use of an 
airplane for dusting with various insecticide powders large 
tracts of forest land which could not possibly be treated in 
other ways. This method has actually been used with success 
and no doubt has saved many trees, forests, and planted 
crops, since the method is now being used in the growing 
of cotton to overcome the cotton-weevil. 


DENTISTRY 


Edwin W. Nies.—After being graduated from Gallaudet 
College, B.A., 1911, Edwin W. Nies attended the University 
of Pennsylvania Dental School, completing the course in 
1914. He has been in active dental practice since then. From 
1914 to 1916, Dr. Nies was instructor in Oral Hygiene in the 
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old Vanderbilt Clinic, now the Columbia University Dental 
School. From 1917 to 1919 he served as attending dentist 
to the Home Service Division of the American Red Cross 
to which the relatives of soldiers in service came for treat- 
ment. Since 1915, also, Dr. Nies has been dental specialist at 
the Lexington School, and in a like capacity at the New 
York School since 1921. In addition Dr. Nies enjoys a wide 
practice in his own office in New York City. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Murray Shapiro—In Long Island, New York, Dr. Shapiro 
conducts a Dog and Cat Hospital. He is probably the only 
deaf veterinarian in the country. He has been practising 
several years and numbers among his clientage the fashion- 
able residents of that area. 


Foop TECHNOLOGY 

Archibald Wright.—A graduate of Gallaudet College with 
the degree of B.A., 1912, and now of the Food and Drug 
Laboratories, Department of Health, Ottawa, Canada. At 
one time he went to the University of Manitoba for ad- 
vanced study in chemistry. 

Lawrence E. Johnson, who was graduated from Gallaudet 
with the degree of B.S., 1914, and from McGill University, 
Montreal, with the degree of B.S. in Chemistry, 1917, is also 
employed as fool analyst in the Department of Health at 
Ottawa, Canada. Both Mr. Johnson and his co-worker, 
Mr. Wright, are experts in the analysis of food for adul- 
terants and other disturbances in food quality. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


The twin brothers, Arthur W. and Ray G. Wenger, who 
left Gallaudet College at the close of their junior year and 
later received degrees from the University of Utah, have 
their own bacteriological and chemical laboratory in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, called the Wenger Laboratories and 
Clinical Services, after many years of bacteriological and 
chemical research work for certain doctors in hospitals and 
private practice. 

Roger B. Williams, owned and maintained for about ten 
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years a Clinical laboratory that made tests for hospitals, in 
blood, urinary, etc. The laboratory was known as M. M. 
Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. Recently, Mr. Wil- 
liams was obliged to sell his business due to trouble with his 
eyes and he is now trying a new line of work. 

Mr. Exstap: I want to thank you very much Mr. Hajna, 
for this splendid talk. I think we superintendents ought to 
hear more talks like this, because we may never know that 
perhaps one of these little Johnnies or Marys in our class- 
room will grow up to be a famous scientist some day, and 
we don’t want to give up on them too soon. It is marvelous 
what the deaf have done in that line. We are certainly proud 
of them, and we thank you very much. 

So far we have had only men representatives. We have 
to keep this program balanced. You see we have only one 
woman on the program, and I suppose that means that one 
woman can balance three men. Mrs. Florence Lewis May is 
from the Hispanic Society of America in New York. We 
all know something about the Hispanic Society, and what a 
large part the deaf have played in that organization. Mrs. 
May is part of that organization, and she has done a mar- 
velous piece of work. The book which I hold in my hand is 
Mrs. May’s product, a report of painstaking research on the 
subject of lace.1 How many of us can write a book? Here 
is a deaf woman who has mastered her line of work and has 
mastered it so well that she has published a book which 
explains the work in detail. I think that’s mighty fine. I 
think it would be fine if you folks would come up and look 
at this book and perhaps get a copy of it and read it. 

I am proud to introduce Mrs. May to the program to- 
night. Dr. Elizabeth Peet, dean of women at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, will assist as interpreter. 


Mrs. May: 
THE DEAF WOMAN AND BOOKS 


The subject of deaf women in literary pursuits has in- 
triguing possibilities. While a rapid survey may not do 


*May, Florence Lewis, “Lace and Lace Making,” 432 Illustrations. 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the Hispanic Society of America, 
New York, 1939. 
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justice to this subject, it reveals that a number of deaf 
women employed at present in libraries and museums, in the 
offices of newspapers and publishing concerns, have com- 
posed works that merit some fame as literary creations. Of 
the many others whose efforts in the field of letters remain 
more or less obscured as a result of economic or social con- 
ditions, we can only hope for a more thorough study by 
someone at some future time. 

Certain outstanding deaf women in the world of books 
come readily to mind. Among them are the following: 

Mary Toles Peet, the mother of our Dr. Elizabeth Peet. 
Of the poetic talents of Mrs. Peet, Dr. Edward Allen Fay 
says, in his introduction to a posthumous collection of her 
writings: “Her thoughts and ideas were original and ele- 
vated. She had a lively imagination and an unerring taste, 
and she expressed herself easily and rapidly in pure and 
noble English. Her thoughts shaped themselves in verse 
almost as readily as in prose.” 

Of course, Helen Adams Keller, whose great and unique 
accomplishments are sufficiently known to you all. 

Laura C. Redden Searing, a graduate of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf and now residing in California. She is 
better known by her pen name of Howard Glyndon. At the 
age of eighteen she began contributing to newspapers. She 
came to this city, and later went abroad, as a correspondent 
for the Missouri Republican. Besides the publication of two 
volumes of her poetry, she found time to translate into 
English for publication a book written in French. One of her 
best poems was that delivered orally and in signs at the un- 
veiling of the Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet monument on 
Kendall Green on June 26, 1889. 

Alice C. Jennings, of the Horace Mann School, Boston. 
She wrote descriptive sketches for the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, sometimes supplementing them with stories for chil- 
dren. But her tour de force is a small book of religious poems, 
some of which have been set to music. 

Angelina H, Fisher, also of the Horace Mann School. Like 
Miss Jennings, she wrote for the Boston papers. Her poems 
were printed in The Youth’s Companion and in the Chau- 
tauqua journals. 
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Muriel Bishop of Atlanta is a prolific contributor to south- 
ern newspapers and magazines. 


Angie Fuller Fischer, a resident of Omaha and a graduate 


of the Illinois School for the Deaf. She has a flair for versify- 
ing and two of her publications are on record. 

Of our day and times are the following: 

Edith Fitzgerald, originator of a new method of teaching 
language to deaf children, had the results of her studies in- 
corporated in a printed volume. In connection with the 
teaching profession and the social welfare field, let us not 
forget the many deaf women who have contributed pertinent 
articles to journals, such as the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Drar. 

Sara Tredwell Ragna, author and poet, perhaps the most 
talented deaf poet of this century. For her subjects, she 
chose whatever came to mind—and the range was wide. 
The hearing public first became acquainted with this gifted 
woman when her short and poignant verses on deafness ap- 
peared in the magazine, Contemporary Verse. I am taking 
the liberty of quoting this poem: 


PAYMENT 


They say that all the blind shall see 
His presence and rejoice. 

They say that all the deaf shall hear 
The music of His voice. 


But, Ah, the sights of every day 
And Song more humbly born! 
Must years of silence be the price 
For one revealing dawn? 


Later, when she made her home at Stone Ridge, near Kings- 
ton, N.Y., the local papers were wont to print such poems 
as she vouchsafed them for their columns. Her death, at the 
height of her lyrical powers, is still mourned. 

Marfa Smith, who writes under the name of Hallea Stout. 
The Governor of Arkansas had her officially listed as the 
second or third best poet in that state. She is said to be writ- 
ing now for a number of newspapers or for a syndicated 
column. 

Regina Olson Hughes, of the class of 1918 at Gallaudet, 
a brilliant writer on timely topics and an able translator 
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of French. She is equally at home in the field of poetics. 
Several of her articles have been published in the leading 
women’s magazines, and her poems in newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Helen E. Fish, a graduate of the school at Mystic, 
Conn., and of the class of 1902 at Gallaudet. In an an- 
thology issued by The Hispanic Society of America may be 
found a few poems translated from the Spanish by Miss 
Fish. Her renditions, above the ordinary in technique and 
interpretation, have gained for her a place of her own in the 
poetic firmament. She writes much original verse for friends’ 
delectation. 

Alice McVan Stein, of the class of 1928 at Gallaudet, a 
gifted translator of Spanish lyrics of which over twenty have 
been published. As we all know, the translator’s lot is not a 
happy one. Yet, Mrs. Stein, without previous training in 
poetic technique, has managed to clothe in exquisite English 
the Spanish songs in the various forms in which they were 
written. She is the author of a review, printed in the Autumn 
1936 edition of Voices, on two new books of verse by Lionel 
Wiggam and by Harold Vinal. 

In the field of research may be named a few, notably: 

Jean Wolverton, of the class of 1920 at Gallaudet. For 
seventeen years she has been with an organization engaged in 
marketing research for the Hearst magazines. All research 
work done by her is copyrighted and used as basic material 
in advertisements by the Hearst publications. 

Eleanor E. Sherman, a curator at The Hispanic Society of 
America. She specializes in Hispanic prints. Her critical 
study on this subject appears in the Handbook, published by 
the Society. She received her library training in the Society, 
supplementing it by home study. Her sister, 

Margaret Sherman Gillen, of the class of 1913 at Gal- 
laudet, is unique in her field. She wrote “The Story of Mol- 
lusks and of the Shells They Live In,” which was issued in 
pamphlet form by the Newark Museum Association. To her 
is credited the invention of so arranging the printed matter, 
in large and in small type, that parts of it could be cut 
and used as labels. 

My own work in The Hispanic Society consists largely of 
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research on the Hispanic subjects which have been assigned 
to me, namely, textiles, laces, and embroideries. I found 
my three years’ training in library methods at Gallaudet 
College of inestimable value when I started working at the 
Society. Library training has likewise proved indispensable 
to many graduates of Gallaudet, who have since found em- 
ployment in libraries and museums. 

For my knowledge of literature in general, I must credit 
the family habit of devouring books from the nearby public 
library at an early age. Indeed, once I entered the enchanted 
realm of books, I was as one forever after bewitched and I 
know of many another deaf woman who shares this ex- 
perience. 

It is not for me, unfamiliar with the present-day technique 
of educating the deaf, to enlarge on the subject. From my 
own school career and from a necessarily limited contact 
with the products of schools for the deaf, it seems to me that 
these schools could well look to their libraries for a much 
greater educational stimulus and achievement. Libraries 
as depositories, often with locked doors, are happily things 
of the past in schools for the deaf, but a further stress could 
be laid upon the development of enjoyment from reading. 
Compulsory reading is a defeatist system; a library, ad- 
ministered by a trained and understanding personality, can 
became a place of joy to deaf children. 

And what of the gifted deaf girl? Neglected, she may lose 
her love for books and her interest in learning, but recog- 
nized, encouraged, and guided by a sympathetic librarian, she 
might eventually attain the same degree of success achieved 
by those mentioned in this paper. 

I should like here to name the two women who have ac- 
complished the most along these lines of endeavor. They are 
known and loved by a host of school and college students 
who had the good fortune to study under them. I refer to: 

Edith M. Nelson, librarian and professor of Library Sci- 
ence at Gallaudet College, and to 

Helen E. Northrop, formerly of that position and now 
academic principal at the Washington State School for the 
Deaf. 
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They have demonstrated that the school library has a 
vital part in the educational progress of the deaf, although 
there have been few, if any, attempts to develop it as an 
integral part of the educational program of a school. 

Even if the young deaf girl should not take to literary 
lines, still, training in the fundamentals of library science 
could well aid her in meeting the requirements in other fields 
of endeavor. Not only does she acquire training in accuracy 
and a definite respect for system and order but she also 
learns where to secure necessary information, by becoming 
familiar with the use of reference books. The library, instead 
of being a “closed door,” as it, alas, so often is to the average 
deaf person, becomes for her the open sesame to more and 
better learning. 

Mr. Exstap: Thank you, Mrs. May, for this splendid 
paper. I am sure we have derived a great deal of inspiration 
from it, and I think we should remember what you have 
told us about our libraries. We have heard from one who 
knows, and I think we should go back now and keep our li- 
brary doors open a bit more, and have a little more activity 
inside them. Thank you very much, and thank you, Dr. Peet. 

We have heard much of what the deaf have done in our 
tire factories in Ohio, and I think it is a very happy choice 
to-night to have chosen Mr. Ben M. Schowe, who will give 
a talk on “Deaf Workers in Modern Industry.” Miss Benson 
has again kindly agreed to interpret. 


Mr. ScHOwWE: 


DEAF WORKERS IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


Just a few months less than twenty-one years ago, I was 
employed by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company for the 
sole purpose of finding as many more competent deaf workers 
for them as possible. There were jobs for every one of them. 

And there was no catch to the proposition whatever. 

The type of man we wanted was strong and skillful. The 
pay was as good as, or better than, that in most of the skilled 
trades and the working conditions were very good. 

Although this sounds strange today, it should be under- 
stood that this recruiting job of mine was not unique by any 
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means. The Goodyear Rubber Company had been actively 
recruiting deaf labor for several years and deaf workmen 
were firmly established in the rubber industry in Akron 
long before I arrived on the scene. 

At the peak, after I had been on the job less than one 
year, almost 1000 deaf men and women were working in the 
two Akron rubber factories. Goodyear had almost 800, Fire- 
stone in the neighborhood of 200. The only reason that there 
were not 2000 deaf rubber workers in Akron at this time was 
that we could not find that many in a search that covered 
the nation. 

This is one scene—and an authentic one—in the panorama 
of deaf workers in modern industry. 

But it is not a complete picture. 

It is no more complete than the doleful picture of dis- 
crimination and unemployment too often painted today. 

Try as we will, the complete picture eludes us. The trouble, 
it seems, is not so much that we cannot see the forest for 
the trees. Instead, we are finding it hard to see even the 
trees because of the underbrush. The thick, rank growth of 
unemployment has obscured the view and we are seldom able 
to raise our eyes even to the level of the trees that stand for 
solid accomplishment. 

But the people who are responsible for charting a course 
through the employment forest must have a broader view 
than this. Even an impressionistic painting of the whole 
forest, if we could get it, would not help much. What we 
really need is an accurately constructed map of the whole 
area; not a painting, but a blue print with definite specifica- 
tions. 

Does anyone have a map of deaf employment? Does any- 
one know the proportion of deaf workers who have attained 
to self-supporting independence in the different trades? In 
mass production industries? Have we any information on 
which to base an opinion concerning the best employment 
opportunities for the deaf in the next few years? Have we 
any job specification lists showing the skills required by 
mass production workers, or for the different trades in which 
the deaf have been most successful? 
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Such questions could be continued indefinitely. They are 
questions of fact, but answers cannot be had for the asking. 
We can dig out the answers only by means of a carefully di- 
rected research program. 

The point is that there are answers to each of these ques- 
tions, and by means of the answers it would be possible to 
chart a really effective training program. No doubt the small 
amount of attention now being given to research is the prime 
reason for much wasted and ineffective vocational training. 

Sometimes i. seems that there is more misinformation than 
information on the subject of deaf employment. For ex- 
ample, it is the popular understanding that workmen’s com- 
pensation laws discriminate against deaf workers. But the 
fact is that every state in the union has a workmen’s com- 
pensation law of some kind and there are deaf workers in 
every state employed on occupations covered by the opera- 
tion of these laws. 

At Firestone, for more than a quarter of a century, deaf 
workers have enjoyed all the benefits from several different 
kinds of insurance offered to all employees without distinc- 
tions of any kind. 

Now, it might appear that this evidence is the complete 
answer to charges of discrimination at this point. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. Discrimination still 
persists in this general neighborhood. 

The explanation is that workmen’s compensation laws 
make no special provision for deaf workers one way or the 
other. But they do provide a sliding scale for premium pay- 
ments depending upon the injury experience in the different 
industries. If an industry suffers from a bad injury experi- 
ence over a period of time, its premium rate will be advanced 
a notch. 

As a result, there is strong incentive for each employer to 
promote safety in his own plant in order to keep down the 
cost of insurance. Under the general head of “safety,” a mis- 
informed employer may exclude deaf workers and blame it 
on the law. 

This is the right place, I think, to insert the observation 
that Firestone has never found its excellent safety record 
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threatened by the employment of deaf workers. And I be- 
lieve the same thing is true at Goodyear. 

But this is beside the point. The point is that it has been 
very hard to find out how workmen’s compensation laws 
actually affect deaf employment, and there are other dark 
and dismal areas in the deaf employment forest where we 
have not yet begun to penetrate. A research program which 
would open them up to the light of understanding would 
make it possible to step forward much more confidently in 
the field of vocational training. 

Certainly it is true that a more or less impressionistic 
picture of a small section of the forest, such as that which 
I am qualified to paint, cannot be of great value. My experi- 
ence has been confined to mass production industries and 
my perspective is adjusted to mass production requirements. 

Here, the deaf worker has proved himself. And I hope 
you do not underestimate what this means. The standard 
which you should keep in mind is for a man with sufficient 
training to be able to learn quickly how to handle various 
specialized tools and a complicated tire building machine. 
He must be strong, fast and accurate. 

For men like this, the rubber industry now pays around 
$1.40 an hour on piecework. I estimate that close to forty 
per cent of the deaf rubber workers now in Akron are in this 
class. Of all the others, only a very few earn less than $1.00 
an hour. This is a fair picture, I believe, of the kind of work- 
ers needed in mass production industries generally. They 
must have a sound vocational experience on which it is 
possible to build certain specialized skills. 

It is true, of course, that the 1,000 deaf rubber workers 
we once had in Akron have dwindled to a scant 150. But I 
hope it will not be necessary to go into that story here. Most 
of you have heard it before. The testimony that I want to 
offer is that the deaf worker, as such, rates just as high as he 
ever did. The chief difference today is that he is up against 
stiffer competition from a more than ample labor supply. 

In the last fifteen or sixteen years, only one inexperienced 
deaf worker has been hired in an Akron rubber factory. This 
was at Firestone in 1936 and I interviewed the young man 
when he first applied for work. 
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His home was in another state and I had never seen him 
before the day he appeared at the Firestone Employment 
Office. Nevertheless, he made a fine impression on me and I 
put a special notation on his application card to the effect 
that he was an excellent prospect to learn several possible 
operations in the factory. I was surprised, however, when 
he was hired a few weeks later without even the formality 
of an interview with the Employment Manager. 

Although I interview deaf applicants, it is not now in my 
regular line of duty and I no longer have authority to hire. 
Therefore, the procedure in this case was not what I had ex- 
pected. Not for one moment, however, did I think that Mr. 
Hannah, the Employment Manager, hired this man solely 
on the strength of my penciled recommendation on his appli- 
cation card. 

Mr. Hannah’s office is next to mine and when I had the 
opportunity, I considered it worth while to speak to him 
about it. 

Said he, “Don’t worry. I know all I need to know about 
that man. I was watching while you interviewed him the first 
time.” 

There was an application file in his office at that time 
almost a yard long. Yet this deaf boy was chosen chiefly 
because Mr. Hannah liked what he saw in the course of an 
interview in the next office. 

That fact is worth pondering. 

Among other qualities, I do not doubt that Mr. Hannah 
was impressed by what we generally call “personality.” But 
I have a feeling that whenever an employer finds a pleasing 
personality in a deaf man, what he has found is a quality 
that surely transcends any reasonable definition of the word 
and becomes what I think we should call the Art of Being 
Deaf. 

One who consciously practises this art knows all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of being deaf and he knows 
how to keep the disadvantages at a minimum. Learning this, 
he has learned also how to associate with hearing fellow 
workers on the most favorable terms possible, thus assuring 
harmony instead of friction. 

Many practise the art unconsciously. They have soaked 
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it up through their skins, as it were. Nevertheless, there are 
basic principles which can be taught. 

Right here we touch on the prime weakness of the deaf 
worker in modern industry. He is sometimes harder to as- 
similate than the unusual means of communication, which 
he necessarily employs, would seem to justify. I do not hold 
that this is evidence of a temperamental defect in the deaf 
worker. On the contrary, I think it is evidence simply that 
his older deaf associates have set him a poor example, and 
that his instructors at school have failed to impart to him 
the fundamentals of the gentle Art of Being Deaf. 

From the standpoint of mass production industry, it is 
not necessary to ask you to equip your boys with more 
specialized trade training. We can use few craftsmen. Do not 
doubt, however, that we recognize the value of vocational 
training. It provides the essentials on which we can build. 

Without question, vocational training is important. The 
very best of it, however, is not worth much unless there goes 
with it the ability to establish mutually satisfactory rela- 
tions between the deaf and their hearing fellow workers. 
Here is a skill that transcends all trade skills. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole situa- 
tion in the Akron of twenty years ago was the reception 
we gave to young deaf men who had this much to recom- 
mend them and not much else aside from strong and healthy 
bodies. 

A few months after I started at Firestone, and while I 
was still in charge of deaf employment, I received a letter 
from Superintendent W. O. Connor of New Mexico inquir- 
ing about prospects for three of his boys. Two, he told me, 
were graduates and well above the average. He was less 
confident about the third boy, however. The third applicant 
was retarded in language and never had been able to get 
beyond the third or fourth grade, I think it was. But he was 
strong and willing and should make a good worker, Mr. 
Connor told me. 

When the three boys arrived, I found them all up to speci- 
fications. The doubtful one was small and dark, and he 
looked as you would expect a typical Mexican to look. He 
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was a cheerful, energetic fellow, however, and I assigned 
him tr a job with few misgivings. 

A few months later, I had a visit from Mr. Connor him- 
self. He was on his way, I think, to a session of this Confer- 
ence and had stopped over in Akron to see his boys. He had 
on a long yellow raincoat, as I recall, and carried an um- 
brella. 

I found two of his boys for him and he had a brief talk 
with each of them. But the small dark fellow could not be lo- 
cated and Mr. Connor flatly refused to leave without seeing 
him. A matter of train schedules made for urgency and fi- 
nally we started out together to look for him. 

As we paused for traffic at the first street intersection, Mr. 
Connor’s young friend arrived on the opposite side coming 
our way. The two men stood facing each other across the 
street and recognition between them was simultaneous. 

Like puppets at the ends of a string, they set sail from 
opposite sides of the street at the same instant. Arms out- 
stretched and coat tails flying, they collided full tilt in the 
middle of the street. There in the middle of a busy street 
intersection, the two men embraced like lovers, oblivious to 
all else. 

It would be amusing to ornament this picture, but I will 
leave it as it is. Perhaps Mr. Connor will insist that I have 
already taken liberties with facts. But I assure you that it 
is intended to be a matter-of-fact report from memory. If 
there is an error in it, it is altogether an error of memory. 

But Mr. Connor is not the hero of this story in any case. 
His dark, young friend is the hero. The all but illiterate 
young man who was capable of inspiring and reciprocating 
such affection is still employed at Firestone. 

In spite of his many obvious disadvantages, he had safely 
stored in his character the raw materials from which suc- 
cessful employees are made. 

If you can give us more boys who have mastered the rudi- 
ments of the Art of Being Deaf, who have a rational outlook 
on the manner in which deafness affects the everyday ameni- 
ties of life, I do not think there will be much trouble finding 
employment for them; if not with the rubber industry, then 
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with enlightened employers elsewhere. 

Mr. Exstap: Thank you very much, Mr. Schowe, for this 
splendid address. I saw some heads nodding approval down 
in the audience when you were telling us about your ideas 
on our vocational training. We ought to go home and make 
use of at least some of them. 

PRESIDENT Driccs: This has been an inspiration to all of 
us, I am sure, and I know that it is an inspiration that will 
take us back home to see if we can’t improve our own deaf 
boys and girls and those who come here to Dr. Hall and 
his faculty, and make these people like the deaf folks who 
have been presented to us tonight. The meeting is ad- 
journed. 

[ Whereupon, at 9:40 p.m., the Conference adjourned. ] 


THIRD Session, WEDNESDAY Mornine, OcTOoBER 25, 1940 


The Conference reassembled in the Chapel of Gallaudet 
College at nine o’clock, Wednesday morning, Dr. Driggs 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT Drices: The first number this morning is a 
presentation on “Research and Testing at Gallaudet Col- 
lege,” by Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld. 


PROFESSOR FUSFELD: 


RESEARCH AND TESTING AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


The need of research to aid in determining better teaching 
procedures is now fully acknowledged in the field of general 
education. The multitude of special problems inherent in 
our own special field of pedagogy makes the demand for 
clear-cut investigation of the fundamentals as they apply 
to our work, under careful scientific inquiry, all the more 
compelling. 

It is our feeling the recent establishment of the Research 
Department at Gallaudet College may contribute something 
of value to the work in which we are commonly engaged. 
With a personnel trained in research technique, and with 
broad facilities at hand, it is planned to translate this feel- 
ing into more than a hope. 
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Among the specific problems to be considered for such 
study are these: The outcomes of vocational education; 
General enrollment tendencies among schools for the deaf 
in this country; Measurement of residual hearing and its 
relation to school work; Controlled experimentation in the 
domain of sensory activity, particularly as it concerns hear- 
ing; Personality problems; Comparative studies of intelli- 
gence where a loss of auditory power intervenes; Curriculum 
adjustment where the deaf child is concerned; Values of 
higher education; The perennial problem of language growth 
as related to deafness. 

It may not be amiss to point out here that the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, with its two major units, Gallaudet 
College and Kendall School, offers opportunity for the study 
of the problems of deafness over the complete range from 
early childhood up to and into the adult years. When it is 
further considered that Gallaudet College as the capstone 
among educational institutions for the deaf recruits its stu- 
dent body from every section of the country, it may well 
be said there is here an unexampled field for comprehensive 
and significant research. Finally, as a central agency for 
such study, it is even hoped to draw material from all schools 
for the deaf to aid in obtaining essential data. 

To the thoughtful observer there can be no “Blitzkrieg” 
in research. There must be a careful, often tedious and long 
drawn out, collection of facts, to be followed by painstaking 
arrangement and analysis, and the final precipitate in the 
form of conclusions. The program of the Research Depart- 
ment at Gallaudet College intends to adhere to such prin- 
ciples of investigation. It does not propose to hurry into in- 
consequential bypaths; it plans to keep to the highways of 
the basic problems, mainly along lines suggested above. 

Language development among deaf children is always 
a fruitful inquiry, and it is in this field that we have started 
one research activity on a major scale. To determine the 
language ability of deaf school children, principally in read- 
ing and composition, a school for deaf children in an urban 
center is being studied in comparison with another school for 
hearing children in the same community. The attempt has 
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been made to carry the project along experimental lines; 
that is, the two groups were carefully chosen for as many 
points of similarity as it was possible to attain—in course 
of study, school routine, teaching staff, social status of pupils 
—the one major difference being ability to hear in the one 
case and the relative lack of that ability in the other. Results 
are not yet available, but we expect to have some light on 
the vital educational problem as to whether or not deafness 
imposes an irrevocable handicap on language ability. 

It is our belief that a carefully planned testing program, 
employing standardized tests that have given proof of their 
dependability and validity, and providing cumulative data 
over an extended period of time, will furnish evidence be- 
yond mere chance as regards such very important factors 
as intellectual ability and school achievement. We feel we 
have established such a program at Gallaudet College. The 
results obtained have furnished us information of challeng- 
ing import, the nature of which will be developed in this 
paper. 

As far as twenty years ago, in routine course, certain tests 
were given to groups of our students at Gallaudet College. 
Among these tests, for instance, was the vocabulary portion 
of a widely known test of mental ability. This material has 
been carefully preserved and is now ready to be turned into 
research value. One of the projects contemplated is to seek 
out as many as possible of the individuals who originally 
took these tests to repeat the performance, to determine 
whether or not life experience over a span of years will, re- 
gardless of deafness, effect a change in rating in the so-called 
inherent mental capacities. Our purpose in this project is a 
clear-cut one, namely, to test the implications of the usual 
tests as applied to the deaf, namely that they uniformly 
show results below the norms set for the general population. 

Beginning with the spring of 1936 the faculty of Gallau- 
det College decided to employ a series of standardized tests 
for the major portion of the examinations for admission to 
its Preparatory Class. As will be noted later on in this dis- 
cussion, the new plan of testing for admission appears a 
satisfactory one. A particular advantage is that it affords 
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the possibility of comparing results with the standard norms. 

In this connection, the examinations this past spring shed 
some helpful light on the preparation our candidates obtain 
in mathematics. One test used was the Breslich Algebra Sur- 
vey test, First and Second Semesters. On the work of the 
First Semester as determined by this test, the scores of the 
144 candidates compared as follows with the norms estab- 
lished for 5,963 high school pupils: 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF DEAF WITH HEARING PUPILS IN THE BRESLICH 
AucresrA Survey Test, First SEMESTER 


Norms (Scores) Percentile 
748 75th 778 
53.2 Median 64.8 
31.7 25th 50.0 


These figures indicate that our schools are successfully 
preparing candidates in the first half year of the customary 
course in high school algebra. It will be noted, for instance, 
that the median score of the 144 candidates for admission to 
Gallaudet College was 64.8 in contrast to a median score of 
53.2 for the norms on this test based on 5,963 high school 
pupils. As a matter of fact, for this part of the test, seven 
out of every ten candidates—71 per cent—surpassed the 
median score obtained by the hearing group; only six per 
cent fell within the lower quartile and practically a third 
stood within the upper quartile of the norm group. 

But the picture changes when the results for the second 
half year’s work in algebra are noted. Here, Table II, we 
have a comparison between the 144 candidates and 3,472 
high school pupils: 

Taste II 


CoMPARISON OF DEAF WITH HEARING PUPILS IN THE BRESLICH 
AtcesBra Survey Test, SECOND SEMESTER 


Norms (Scores) Percentile 
78.0 75th 63.2 
60.4 Median 43.8 
44.5 25th S12 


This time slightly more than a fourth of our candidates— 
27 per cent—stood above the median for the total hearing 
group. More than half of them failed to reach beyond even 
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the lower quartile, whereas only a small number—one sev- 
enth—succeeded in reaching the hearing upper quartile (con- 
trasted with one third in the first semester’s test). 

Summed up, this means our schools are not covering the 
usual amount of ground in this subject required for admis- 
sion to college. This may be due to a number of possibilities, 
such as insufficient time, slowness on the part of the pupils, 
or perhaps inadequate teaching conditions. 

Ten years ago, in the fall of 1929, a program of annually 
testing the entering class shortly after enrolling at Gallaudet 
College, that is the Preparatory Class, was started. The well 
known Stanford Achievement Tests, Advanced Examination, 
were used for this purpose. Over this period of time records 
for almost 500 students have been obtained, providing a 
body of information of great value to us and to the schools 
from which we obtain our students. From it we may derive 
facts concerning the school subjects in which our new stu- 
dents are best prepared and those in which they are most 
poorly prepared, the schools which apparently provide the 
best preparation for candidates for admission to college and 
those which do not fare so well in this respect, the relation 
between standing in these achievement tests on entrance to 
college and the ultimate success, or lack of success, in coping 
with the work of the college course of study, and the relation 
between achievement standing in these tests and such factors 
as age, sex and time of onset of deafness. We cannot now 
take the time to present all of these details. From the cumu- 
lative data over this ten-year period we can, however, make 
the following statements: 

1. The general level of achievement of the successive 
entering classes, that is, Preparatory Class students, has 
shown a steady and definite gain. In 1929 the median score 
was 97.7, a ninth-grade rating; this fall it was 108.3, which 
by interpolation of the norms could be said to stand for an 
attainment within the eleventh grade. This gain is con- 
centrated particularly in those areas of school content ma- 
terials having a language basis. This emphatic gain may be 
accounted for by one or more of the following influences: A 
growing use of such standardized tests among schools for the 
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deaf to determine those portions of the school course calling 
for special strengthening, coupled with positive effort by the 
schools to provide better preparation for those of their grad- 
uates whom they wish to send on to college; a more exacting 
process of selection of candidates for admission to college, 
with the aid of standard tests, than was possible with the old 
type of entrance examinations. There is also the possibility 
that increased familiarity with this type of test may be re- 
flected in higher scores. 

2. The results each year seem to indicate that even the 
best, that is highest, scores are being pushed forward. Thus, 
the highest total in 1929 was 120.6; in 1939 it was 122.2, 
with proportionate gains assured also all along the line for 
the best scores in each of the separate parts of the tests. 

It may be pointed out that the difference between a score 
of 120.6 and one of 122.2 may not offhand seem very great 
numerically, but when it is considered that 120.6 is at the 
upper extremity of excellence in the test, even a slight im- 
provement at that end of the scale is important—that is, a 
slight improvement on the higher end of the scale is more 
important than an equally large improvement around the 
middle of the scale. 

3. An even sharper advance is noted in the scores each 
succeeding year at the lower end of the scale. That is, in 
1929 our poorest Preparatory Class student came to us with 
a score of 77, an approximate sixth-grade level. We have 
made progress since then. This fall, 1939, the weakest stu- 
dent we have showed a score of 97.3, safely within the ninth 
grade. In other words, the weakest candidate accepted by the 
college this year has the same level of school achievement 
as the median of the entire Preparatory Class ten years ago. 
We assert this is a strikingly significant fact. 

4. Ten years ago our results indicated a disturbingly large 
difference between the better prepared and the poorly pre- 
pared students gaining admission to our Preparatory Class, 
a difference ranging from the sixth grade on the one hand to 
a level possibly of college rank on the other, a scatter of 
some six grades. At that time, it was pointed out such an 
extreme variation in so small a group imposed an unneces- 
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sary and heavy burden upon our instructing staff. This year, 
the difference between best and weakest has been narrowed 
considerably, possibly reduced by half. What this means 
for improved work at the college is quite obvious. 

If the results of this study indicate a forward movement, 
we are inclined to believe the progress is but a reflection of 
the work of our schools for the deaf. With this as an ap- 
parently assured starting point, we are then confronted with 
the question, “What are we at Gallaudet College doing with 
the students you send us?” To obtain an objective answer 
to this question, we have laid out a comprehensive testing 
program, which over a period of years should furnish us the 
desired information. 

A fundamental phase of this testing program is concerned 
first with an effort to determine how closely deaf college 
students, at Gallaudet College, resemble students enrolled 
in other higher institutions of learning. An admirable device 
is at hand for this purpose in an annual examination pre- 
pared by the American Council on Education, the now fa- 
mous Psychological Examination for College Freshmen. This 
is a pencil and paper type of test, with both verbal and 
non-verbal characteristics. It purports to measure general 
native ability, its component parts comprising tests in vo- 
cabulary ability, arithmetic, artificial language skill, analo- 
gies (dealing with geometric figure comparisons), and like- 
nesses or dissimilarities in meaning between chosen word 
groups, respectively. 

This examination has been employed with our Freshman 
Class each year since 1934, administered under exactly the 
same conditions as given in other colleges. The results, pub- 
lished each year in the April issue of The Educational 
Record, have revealed a number of most instructive condi- 
tions. 

In 1934, based on records for 52,435 students in 240 col- 
leges and universities, the general median score was 171.18. 
For Gallaudet College (28 students), the median was 160, 
that is, below the general level, corresponding approximately 
to a percentile of 45 (which may be noted was not very far 
removed from the general average). A study of the final re- 
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ports disclosed that of the 240 participating colleges that 
year, the group at Gallaudet College rated higher than those 
in at least 65 other colleges and equalled the record of some 
ten others. Another significant fact obtained in this test was 
that two of our 28 students gained a percentile of over 90 on 
the general ratings, whereas our poorest deaf student 
proved superior to at least 1,000 of the 52,485 American col- 
lege students taking the test. These plain facts are highly 
significant to us. They offer proof, apparently, that for gen- 
eral mental caliber, the deaf students at Gallaudet need not 
be considered widely different from the general type of 
American students. Further, practically one fourth of our 
students that year reached the upper quartile for American 
college students in general. 

In 1935 our Freshman Class (25 students) indicated simi- 
lar results. This time for 56,895 students in 265 colleges, 
with a general median of 183.55, the median at Gallaudet 
College was 163, that is, again below the general norm. A 
third of the students that year, however, stood above the 
general median, whereas again our poorest student was by 
no means the poorest in the total group, being superior to at 
least 1,000 of the 56,895 college Freshmen. Of the 265 col- 
leges taking the examination, our college surpassed at least 
52 others. 

In 1936 our Freshman Class (34 students) presented the 
most encouraging results, standing 87th in a list of 304 col- 
leges, with a median of 186.67 as compared with a general 
median of 177.23 for 65,737 students. This time the general 
median was surpassed by almost three fifths of our students. 

In 1937 our group (31 students) fell back again, to a level 
of 278rd in a total of 323 colleges, with a total of 68,899 
students, but at that, we have the knowledge that at least 
50 other standard American colleges for the average hearing 
student were no better off with respect to the natural ability 
of their Freshman students. In our group, ten, that is, about 
one third, surpassed the general median, whereas at least 
1,000 hearing students of the 68,899 who took the examina- 
tion were poorer than even the poorest of our group. 

Last year, 1938, our Freshman Class of 37 students stood 
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268th in a total of 356 colleges reporting for 61,821 Fresh- 
men, that is, our group surpassed those in at least 88 other 
colleges. This time one third of our students surpassed the 
general median. 

It is our thought that results such as these indicating the 
general mental caliber of our student body compared with 
the great group of American college students, are also an 
index of the type of pupils to be found in our schools for the 
deaf, since it is from that source we obtain our students. We 
are led to hope from these results that deaf persons need not 
necessarily be relegated to a position of mental inferiority. 
Indeed, there are signs in these examinations that a goodly 
proportion stand among the higher brackets. If it be said that 
at Gallaudet College we obtain “the cream” of the deaf, it 
should also be noted that our students were compared with 
the so-called “cream” of the general population. 

Analysis of the separate parts of this Psychological Ex- 
amination reveals a number of instructive items, best illus- 
trated by the following tabular summary which gives for 
each section the median score for the deaf group (i.e., Gal- 
laudet College) and its location on the Percentile Scale for the 
entire group of American college Freshmen taking the test. 


Tastes III 


Scores oF GALLAuDET CoLLEGE FRESHMEN AND CORRESPONDING PERCENTILES FOR 
ToraL Group IN THE PsycHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FOR CoLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Year G.C.-%ile G.C.-Gile G.C.-Gile G.C.-%ile G.C.-Gile G.C.-Gile G.C.-%ile 


1934 30-56 39-50 
1935 

1936 

1937 2 0-4 

1938 6-22 17-48 


It will be noted here that, with the exception of the year 
1938, in the test in arithmetical ability the group at Gal- 
laudet College either came very close to, or surpassed, the 
general standard attained by the major group of American 
college Freshmen. Again, in the test in artificial language, a 
severe task in the manipulation of given grammatical forms 
for an imaginary language, the deaf either excel markedly or 
approximate very closely the general medians each year. 
As a matter of fact, the deaf groups made their best showing 


24-26 29-13 160-46 
30-38 36-24 163-38 
34-49 42-39 185-55 
30-64 45-34 140-35 
9-35 33-66 6-21 80-32 
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in this part of the examination, in spite of the generally 
accepted view that in language they are supposed to labor 
under a special handicap. 

The Preparatory year at Gallaudet College is one of in- 
tensive preparation to complete the work of the high school 
years. To determine how well this is done, the students early 
in the Freshman year take a series of standardized examina- 
tions prepared by the Bureau of Educational Measurements 
of the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. This set of 
tests, in English, spelling, reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, current history, and general mathematics, is widely 
used among American colleges to discover the general aca- 
demic competence of Freshmen students when entering upon 
the usual college course of study, and provides the norms by 
which we may judge our own Freshmen at Gallaudet Col- 
lege after we have had them for the full Preparatory year. 

Results for these tests for the year 1938 are summarized 
in Table IV. 


Tasie IV 


REsvULTSs oF THE 1938 CoLLEGE TesTING ProcramM FoR CoLLEGE FRESHMEN SPONSORED BY 
THE Kansas State Teacuers CoLLeGs aT EMPORIA 


Total Group Gallaudet College 


Percentiles Percentiles 
75th-Med.-25th 75th-Med.-25th 


116-105- 95 115-107- 99 
131-121-110 138-129-115 


g 
Gross Comprehension J 83- 72- 60 82- 67- 44 
Comprehension-Efficiency F 90- 86- 79 100- 82- 60 
Rate 1 180-159-137 180-154-120 
4, 115-103- 89 119- 91- 62 
. Current History 48- 39- 30 49- 41- 29 
. General Mathematics 44- 38- 33 38- 32- 26 


It will be noted from the accompanying table that the 
Freshmen students at Gallaudet College in the six parts of 
the examination, reached a higher median level of attain- 
ment in three—in English usage, in spelling and in current 
history—than did the other college students examined, but 
fell behind in reading, in vocabulary and in general mathe- 
matics. It is planned to continue this series each year and in 
such results as given here to find guidance for our course of 
study. 

This, however, does not complete our college testing pro- 
gram. We wish to obtain first not only a satisfactory ac- 


Test 
N 
2. Spelling 688 
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counting of our own efforts at instruction, but also to test the 
efficacy of our curriculum. No course of study should con- 
tinue rigidly unaltered, and in recognition of this principle 
we seek the information that only objective test results can 
furnish, to aid us in making our course of study respond to 
real needs. 

In view of the fact that in most liberal arts colleges the 
basic requirements of the course of study are completed by 
the close of the second year, it was decided at Gallaudet 
College to test at that point. Last spring the Annual National 
College Sophomore Tests, prepared by the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education, were 
employed, and the results obtained proved highly instruc- 
tive. The tests themselves covered a broad area of knowledge 
in English, Literary Comprehension, General Culture and 
Contemporary Affairs. It would be highly flattering to be 
able to assert that the results indicated our Sophomore Class 
was superior to the general college Sophomore population in 
each of these fields, and it would be a matter of high concern 
if the same group were found to be inferior in every way. 
Neither of these is true, but we find comfort in the fact that 
in a goodly number of the different sections of the tests, 
approximately half, the average of the Sophomore Class 
at Gallaudet College is actually higher than that in the 
total collegiate group. We may well interpret this to mean 
the course of study offered at Gallaudet College is at least 
as effective as that in the average American college. 

Table V brings together the main points obtained from 
this series of tests. 

The superiority of our Sophomore Class was found to be 
in English Usage and Spelling, in knowledge of Science and 
of Mathematics, and in that part of Contemporary Affairs 
covering Political Events, Social and Economic Events, 
Science and Medicine and Literature. It fell below the gen- 
eral average in Vocabulary, in Literary Comprehension, 
that is, reading power, both speed and general level, in the 
Social Studies, in Cultural Literature and Fine Arts, as well 
as in Contemporary Fine Arts and Amusements. The last- 
named test had much to do with facts of the present-day 
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Taste V 
Scores or THE 1939 Nationa, SopHomorse TestINa Procram 


Total Group Gallaudet Group 
Test Percentiles Percentiles 
N 75th-Med.-25th N 75th-Med.-25th 
1. English 
Usage 9,161 65- 58 - 51 24 63 - 59.3- 56 
Spelling 9,161 66- 57 - 52 24 64.5- 58.5- 52.5 
Vocabulary 9,161 71- 61 - 53 24 67 - 57.4- 50.5 
Total 9,161 67- 60 - 53 24 62 -59 - 54.5 
2. Literary Comprehension 
Speed of comp. 6,116 68- 61 - 56 24 60.8- 56 - 50.8 
Level of comp. 6,116 64- 59 - 55 24 62.8- 57.7- 52.5 
3. General Culture 
Social Studies 6,599 70- 54 - 39 24 56.5- 46.8- 38.5 
Literature 6,599 42-29 - 18 24 33.5- 22.6- 15.5 
Fine Arts 6,599 38- 25 - 15 24 19.5- 13.4- 8.5 
Science 6,599 44- 34 - 26 24 40.5- 34.6- 28.5 
Mathematics 6,599 28-19 - 12 24 32.5- 24.1- 17.5 
Total 6,599 212-165 -125 24 169. 5-141. 5-122 
4. Contemporary Affairs 
Political 5,701 27-18 -11 24 25 - 20.9- 11.5 
Social and Economic 5,701 20-14 - 9 24 17 -15.3- 9.5 
Science and Medicine 5,701 6- 3.5- 1 24 7 - 5.3- 4 
Total—Part I 52- 36 - 24 24 50 - 41.5- 27 
Literature 5,701 ll- 7 - 4 24 ll - 9 - 6.3 
Fine Arts 5,701 12- 7.5- 4.5 24 10 - 6.3- 3 
Amusements 5,701 34- 27 - 19 24 30.5- 24.3- 19 
Total—Part II 55- 42 - 30 24 52 - 39.5- 29 
Total 5,701 106- 79 - 56 24 107 - 81.1- 62 


stage, motion-picture and radio world, and it could not be 
expected that our deaf students would surpass in this type 
of knowledge. 

An added significance of these results is that they indicate 
lines of strength previously demonstrated by our Freshman 
students, in use of language forms, in spelling, and in know]l- 
edge of current affairs, as well as the fact that by the time 
the Sophomore year is completed an additional superiority 
in mathematics is attained. To offset this is to be noted a 
continued weakness in vocabulary and reading power, as 
well as a newly revealed weakness in the general cultural 
fields of knowledge. 

In addition to the gratification these results afford us, 
they also indicate points of weakness, and prompt remedial 
measures are being taken so far as the course of study is 
concerned. For one thing, in especially instituted courses in 
remedial English as well as in the formal English portions 
of our curriculum, we are shaping instruction so that it will 
bear directly on the essential reading skills and vocabulary 
attainment. 


= 
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SUMMARY 


The Research Department at Gallaudet College sees un- 
usual opportunity for investigation of many of the problems 
incident to deafness and the education of deaf children. A 
major project already under way relates to the question 
of language development in deaf school children, particu- 
larly in the fields of reading and written English. 

A carefully planned testing program has been established 
at Gallaudet College, seeking evidence concerning the intel- 
lectual ability and school achievement of deaf persons. 

In the entrance examinations this past spring, results 
with the Breslich Algebra Survey Test indicated pupils in 
schools for the deaf preparing for admission to Gallaudet 
College are well grounded in the work of the first high school 
semester in this subject, but fall back considerably in the 
work of the second semester. 

From the results of an annual testing of the entering 
Preparatory Class students using the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Advanced Examination—a program started in 1929— 
certain significant changes have been noted. Among them 
are these: 

1. An uninterrupted advance of the median attainment 
each year, beginning with an approximate 9th grade level 
the first year, until this fall it has reached the 11th grade. 

2. A definite gain during the same ten-year period for the 
highest scores in each of the subjects comprising the ex- 
amination. 

3. A pronounced gain with respect to the lowest scores 
in the different parts of the examination, a rise from a 
6th grade low in 1929 to a 9th grade low this year; that is, 
what was the median achievement level of our Preparatory 
student group a decade ago has now become our “low” 
mark. 

4. A marked narrowing of the range between highest and 
lowest among beginning Preparatory Class students, thus 
assuring a more satisfactory learning situation for this 
group in its college work. 

Encouragement is to be noted in the fact that no wide 
difference is revealed between the general native caliber of 
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the Freshmen who enroll at Gallaudet College and that of 
Freshmen in general in American colleges and universities; 
this seems to be the import of results of a five-year use of 
the Psychological Examination for College Freshmen by 
the American Council on Education. Each year of this study 
showed the deaf group with a median at least approximating 
that of the larger Freshman group, with always a fair pro- 
portion of deaf students standing very high in the general 
percentiles, and always a considerable group in other col- 
leges rating below even our poorest representative. This 
examination also revealed the deaf group with a particular 
advantage in arithmetical ability and in the ability needed 
for dealing with set grammatical rules to to be used in an 
imaginary language. 

The use of a series of tests prepared by the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia indicated that Freshman stu- 
dents at Gallaudet College start their college work with a 
superiority over other American college Freshmen in such 
subjects as English usage, spelling, and knowledge of cur- 
rent history; but are inferior in reading efficiency, in vocabu- 
lary breadth, and in general mathematics. 

A final set of examinations at the close of the Sophomore 
year, the Annual National Sophomore Tests of the Co- 
operative Test Service, seems to show that our deaf students 
excel in about half of the subjects comprising the examina- 
tion, including English usage and spelling, knowledge of 
science, mathematics, and certain portions of contemporary 
affairs, but fall behind in other portions such as reading 
power, vocabulary, and the social and cultural studies. These 
Sophomore tests seem to confirm the tests of the Freshman 
classes, with the exception that there appears to be recovery 
in mathematics and the revealing of a general weakness in 
the cultural subjects. 

These results assure us that the deaf students at Gallaudet 
College, in both general ability and attainment, are not 
much different from average students enrolled in other 
American colleges and universities. 

PRESIDENT Driccs: Thank you, Professor Fusfeld. I think 
we have some food for thought in this paper. The question 
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is, Why have our deaf children coming to Gallaudet risen 
so high in the past few years? 

Proressor Fusre.p: If I may attempt a partial answer 
to your question, Dr. Driggs, I would say recent years have 
witnessed a broader and more active consciousness on the 
part of the schools themselves of the need of testing the 
results of their own work. The use of tests has now become 
quite prevalent, so that the schools are aware of their own 
points of weakness and strength. This in turn has enabled 
them to take the necessary remedial measures and, finally, 
has been reflected in a higher standard in the students we 
receive from the schools. 

PRESIDENT Driacs: The subject of testing will be con- 
tinued with discussion by Superintendent W. J. Morrison 
of the Ontario School. 


Mr. Morrison: 
THE ONTARIO SCHOOL ABILITY EXAMINATION 


First, I would like to congratulate Professor Fusfeld on 
this excellent paper, both from the scientific standpoint and 
the material it contains. It occurs to me, also, that the age 
at which deafness appears is also a factor in achievement, 
and that may be a factor, Professor Fusfeld, in the case of 
your students at Gallaudet College. Certainly also the prog- 
ress of pupils in the schools for the deaf or any other school 
depends upon intelligence. 

I shall not, however, attempt to discuss Professor Fusfeld’s 
paper on “Research and Testing at Gallaudet College” any 
further, but shall confine my remarks to the Ontario School 
Ability Examination and its usefulness in a residential 
school, such as the Ontario School for the Deaf. I assume 
that I am correct in stating that only the more brilliant of 
the deaf graduates of the residential schools gain admission 
to Gallaudet College, and hence that tests administered to 
Gallaudet College students are on a different level from 
tests given to deaf children of all ages and grades of intelli- 
gence. 

The Ontario School Ability Examination was published in 
1936. Under the sub-title, “History of Establishment,” the 
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author, Dr. Harry Amoss, states, “The Ontario School Ability 
Examination was begun through an attempt to discover 
some means of deciding the eligibility of candidates for 
admission to the Ontario School for the Deaf. A battery 
composed of the Drever-Collins, Garry-Meyers, Pintner- 
Paterson and Porteus Maze Examinations was tried out on 
thirty-one backward and eight average pupils of that insti- 
tution. The results obtained from these several tests varied 
widely and contained serious gradation gaps, particularly 
in the borderline region.” 

A composite examination was then made up from modi- 
fications of several tests, some new tests being added and 
others extended. 

This composite test was tried out with thirty deaf pupils 
in the Day Classes of Toronto, and some fifty hearing chil- 
dren who had been previously tested by the Stanford Re- 
vision Examination. Some minor changes were made and the 
whole test then given to 288 pupils at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf ranging in age from five to twenty-two years. 

Since 1936 every applicant for admission to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf has been given the Ontario School 
Ability Examination, either by the superintendent or a 
qualified teacher. Pupils have been given a second test dur- 
ing the first or second year in school, and some children have 
been tested three times by one or more examiners. Only chil- 
dren having a mental age of at least five years are admitted 
to school. 

Table I shows the Chronological Ages and Intelligence 
Quotients of 300 children who were in attendance for the 
school year 1938-39. 

The Chronological Ages and Intelligence Quotients of 106 
children who were tested at least twice were also ascertained. 
The tests for 69 of these pupils were administered by myself 
for both examinations. In the case of the remaining 37 pupils 
one test was administered by myself and the second test by 
another examiner. The differences in the IQ’s obtained can 
be accounted for in most cases by the conditions under which 
the examination was conducted. Some of the tests were given 
in the homes, where it was not possible for the examiner and 
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TABLE I 
DIsTRIBUTION OF 300 Pupits AccorpiING To IQ By AGE 


Age 
IQ Group 
4| 5) 6) 7| 
160-169 1 1 
150-159 1 1 
140-149 2 2 
130-139 2 1 3 
120-129 |—/ 1} 1] 2); 1 1} 1 10 
110-119 |—/ 2} 1} 2) 3) 2) 3) 2) 3) 2) 1) 1) 1 23 
100-109 1j—| 2) 8} 7| 3] 6) 8) 6) 6 3} 8} 3 61 
90- 99 2} 2) 6 4/14) 6 2) 5} 3] 5/10) 4) 1 70 
80- 89 2} 3) 7| 2) 8} 7/13) 4) 3) 6 4) 4) 3) 3 69 
70- 79 1} 1) 1} 4} 4) 2) 7} 1] 2) 1) 34 
60- 69 1} 4 1) 2) 3) 1) 2 16 
50- 59 1 1] 2} 1) 2) 1 10 
Total 1) 7| 3) 1) 300 


the candidate to be alone. When the two tests were admin- 
istered after the admission of the child to school, or, when 
satisfactory arrangements could be made in the home, the 
difference in the two IQ’s obtained did not exceed five to 
ten points in most cases. These results compare favorably 
with intelligence quotients of hearing children obtained by 
use of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Tests. 


TABLE II 


AccorDING To IQ or 15 Pupits REFrusED 
ADMISSION TO SCHOOL 


Age 
IQ 


© 
~ 
~ 


50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 


© 
| 
el 


In Table II are given the Chronological Ages and Intelli- 
gence Quotients of candidates who were refused admission 
to school. The date of admission for the six candidates listed 
in Table III was postponed for one or two years as a result 
of these tests. 
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III 
Purits WHOosE ADMISSION TO ScHoon Was PosTPoNED 
IQ Age 


Terman reported the distribution of IQ’s of 1,000 un- 
selected hearing American children and gave the following 
classification, which I have revised to a scale of 300 pupils. 
From Table I, I have made a summary of the 300 deaf 
children in our school for comparison with the hearing chil- 
dren. 


: Hearing Deaf 
Children Children 
“Near” genius or genius .... above 140 1 4 
Normal, or average ..........+- 90-110 180 131 
Dull, rarely feeble-minded ...... 80-90 39 69 
Borderline, sometimes dull, often 
feeble-minded 70-80 18 34 
Feeble-minded ............... below 70 3 26 
300 300 
Subdivision of Feeble-minded— 
(a) Moron 50-70 
(b) Imbecile 25-50 
(c) Idiot below 25 


Only a very few pupils who have high IQ’s are failing to 
make satisfactory progress in academic subjects, including 
language and arithmetic. These failures are due usually to 
emotional instability. We haven’t a pupil with a low IQ 
who is making satisfactory progress in such subjects as 
language and arithmetic. 

In a paper by Dr. Olga Bridgman, professor of psychology, 
University of California, published in the ANNALS, Septem- 
ber, 1939, reference was made to the Ontario School Ability 
Examination and other tests. Dr. Bridgman stated “In spite 
of the failure of the non-verbal tests to indicate educational 
success or failure in some instances, they do serve, appar- 
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ently, to rule out really mentally inferior cases. It is quite 
safe to say, even after a comparatively small number of 
tests, that any deaf child with an intelligence quotient of 
less than 80 on a non-verbal scale, will probably have great 
difficulty in academic subjects. Lip-reading and useful oral 
speech will almost certainly be quite beyond his powers.” 
I am in complete agreement with this statement of Dr. 
Bridgman’s but disagree with her suggestion that the On- 
tario School Ability Examination is not valid and reliable 
for the high IQ’s. It is very significant that Dr. Bridgman 
tested 14 pupils of the California School who were imbe- 
ciles or idiots. Our use of the Ontario School Ability Exami- 
nation precludes the possibility of such children being ad- 
mitted to school. 

In the summary of “A Survey of American Schools for the 
Deaf” by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner, 1924-25, it is stated that 
“The children tested are all twelve years of age or older. 
Younger children were not included because the tests would 
not have been very suitable for them.” The Ontario School 
Ability Examination can be administered quite easily to in- 
telligent children four and five years of age, and satisfactory 
results can be obtained with dull children of these ages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. These tests have been of great value to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in preventing the admission of imbeciles 
and idiots as well as postponing the date of admission of 
other applicants of low intelligence. The age of admission is 
set at 5 years, which is interpreted as mental age. 

2. The IQ of a pupil is a helpful measure in determining 
the proper placement in school or shop. 

3. The Intelligence Quotients listed in Table I and sum- 
marized by classification indicate that the percentage of 
deaf children belonging to the normal or superior groups 
is lower than it is for hearing children. It follows from this 
that the percentage of children in the dull, borderline and 
feeble-minded groups is large. 

4. Mental Age and not Chronological Age should deter- 
mine when a deaf child is ready for admission to school. A 
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child of five years with a high IQ makes rapid progress but 
a child of seven years with a low IQ may not be capable of 
doing school work. 

PRESIDENT Dricas: Now, Dr. Hall, we shall listen to your 
presentation of the Revision of the Curriculum at Gallaudet 
College. 


Dr. 


REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM AT 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


There have been, from time to time, revisions of the 
courses offered at Gallaudet College, including the drop- 
ping out of some courses and the addition of others. There 
have been articles in our school papers pleading for a 
Moses to lead the deaf out of some kind of bondage, just 
what I am not sure, to an institution, possibly Gallaudet 
College, where all kinds of so-called vocational or technical 
courses will be offered. 

I do not wish you to think that the authorities of Gal- 
laudet College do not read or consider such suggestions, or 
do not think about the future of the young men and women 
who are coming out of our schools for the deaf to take their 
places with their hearing brothers and sisters. I do not wish 
you to think either that we believe it is impossible for deaf 
men and women to succeed in a number of technical occu- 
pations. We do wish you to believe that we are most deeply 
interested in these young people who come to Gallaudet 
College from your schools, and in what they are going to do 
when they graduate from this institution. But the faculty 
here has felt it wise to consider carefully what types of 
work are best fitted for our students, what they have taken 
up in the past, and what types of work—technical or other- 
wise—are likely to be feasible for their pursuit in the future. 

Let us look back for a few years into the past and find 
what the graduates of Gallaudet College have been doing. 
Several facts immediately come to mind that I believe we 
should all remember. The first is that most of the young 
women entering Gallaudet and graduating—or perhaps stay- 
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ing only a year or two—after a few years marry and estab- 
lish homes. The student body here is made up of 40% young 
women. Is it not reasonable to feel that such courses of study 
as will prepare them, at least in some ways, to take their 
places in the home are more important than training in any 
highly technical subject? Another fact that should be men- 
tioned is that a large percentage of the young men take up 
work in the printing profession, as linotype operators, owners 
or editors of newspapers, teachers of printing in schools for 
the deaf, etc. Is it not reasonable for Gallaudet College to 
stress the subjects of the writing of English, of linotyping, 
and of the teaching of printing? A third point that comes to 
mind with great clearness in looking over our records is that 
some 60% of our graduates in the past half dozen years have 
become teachers of the deaf. Is it not reasonable, therefore, 
to consider as one of the most important changes in the cur- 
riculum, not the introduction of a great many technical sub- 
jects, but of training in psychology, principles of teaching, 
and opportunity for practice teaching for those qualified for 
the teaching profession? 

For a number of years our curriculum has been providing 
for the training of our young women in typing, business 
practice, the use of office machines, library cataloging and 
library science. These might well be called technical courses. 
To make sure that these young women will know how to 
manage a household in the future, they are given opportuni- 
ties to study drawing, designing and making of dresses, 
proper color combinations, furnishing of homes, textiles— 
their cost and value—and many other practical facts about 
clothing. They are given the opportunity to learn the prep- 
aration of foods, food values, the use of proper foods in 
nursing and in the care of children, preparation of balanced 
diets, and other most valuable information that will be of 
use all their lives. These lines of work, more or less technical 
in nature, have been included in the revision of our curricu- 
lum and provision made for thorough instruction in them. 
Furthermore, by the addition of courses for our Junior stu- 
dents in psychology and in the principles of teaching, and by 
the opportunity now given for practice teaching in our Ken- 
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dall School and special College classes under supervision, we 
have made it possible for our young women graduates to 
take places in schools for the deaf in which they may work 
skillfully in all three of these lines—library science, domes- 
tic science, and domestic art. In addition, every young woman 
is required to have gymnastic drill, swimming, outdoor 
sports, and the conducting of sports in schools, so that this, 
also, will furnish a very definite line of work for them and 
will aid them in happiness in life, even though they may 
not take up the work of instructing along the lines of physi- 
cal training. 

Our records show that few of our young people become 
draftsmen, and few can succeed as artists. It has been 
deemed wise, therefore, not to enlarge our curriculum at the 
present time by the addition of difficult technical drawing. 
Our curriculum has been made to include mechanical draw- 
ing for the young men, freehand drawing and sketching for 
the young women for use in their domestic art courses, and 
higher mechanical drawing for a few who may use this line 
of endeavor occasionally for earning a living. We have 
added, for a selected few, work in bacteriology, in which 
avenue a reasonable number of our graduates have had 
success. All routine work of this type, however, we have 
found is largely in the hands of young women graduated 
from scientific departments of colleges and universities all 
over the country, and it does not seem desirable or feasible 
to train any great number of deaf young people in this line 
of work. Our chemical laboratory has been repaired and 
improved, and three years’ work in chemistry, with in- 
creased laboratory hours, is offered to young men who show 
fitness for this type of endeavor. The number of young 
men who have graduated with special knowledge in 
chemistry and have been able to use this as a means of 
earning a livelihood is considerable. This work, therefore, is 
retained in the revision of our curriculum and may be 
strengthened in the future. 

Results of tests, used in other colleges and given to our 
students in recent years, have been most gratifying. These 
are general tests of our freshmen and sophomores, con- 
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ducted through the American Council on Education and 
taken, be it noted, not only by our students but by thou- 
sands of college students elsewhere. The results show that 
our freshmen, while occasionally above the average fresh- 
man are on the whole slightly below the average, though 
none, in the five years during which the tests have been 
conducted, have stood as low as the lowest in the whole 
group. A series of tests of attainment given to sophomores 
last year shows the remarkable result that our students were 
in at least half of the tests above the average of those 
tested in other colleges. I feel that this is a great compli- 
ment to our faculty, to the students, and to our curriculum. 
It is true, however, that in certain lines, such as general 
reading power, vocabulary, knowledge of current affairs 
and a general appreciation and knowledge of art, our 
sophomores were below the median. In our new curriculum 
we hope to correct this by the addition of courses in 
remedial work and appreciation of art. 

Our main endeavor, however, in revising the curriculum 
has been to give it a better balance, with more choice of 
electives in the upper classes and more opportunity to con- 
centrate on what I have shown you is still the principal 
line of endeavor for our young people, namely that of teach- 
ing. As I have explained, with an excellent field for prac- 
tice teaching and observation in our Kendall School and 
in the lower classes of Gallaudet College, with the possibility 
of directing chosen students in the teaching of physical 
training, academic class work, cooking, sewing, and draw- 
ing, we believe we shall meet, even better than in the past, 
the demands of our schools for well trained young people to 
take such positions as, I am happy to say, have been 
opened to them in somewhat increasing numbers during 
the past six or eight years. One member of the faculty has 
been charged with the provision of a general course, espe- 
cially for new students, but open to all throughout the year, 
which will include some visual education and interpreted 
lectures by prominent persons from Washington and other 
cities. 

Our curriculum will continue to provide what might be 
called elementary technical training in agriculture, drawing, 
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chemistry, bacteriology, and printing for young men; office 
practice, library science, domestic art, and domestic science 
for young women, with more particular stress, as seems 
proper from the study of our graduates, on first class 
preparation for the teaching profession. It is the belief of 
the faculty of Gallaudet College that each school should de- 
velop in its own bounds and with its own local experience 
the best type of trades teaching for the large majority of its 
pupils, who will not come to Gallaudet College but who will 
be absorbed in the industries in the communities in which 
they will reside; and that Gallaudet College should con- 
tinue to be a college for the liberal education of deaf young 
people, with particular’stress given to such occupational 
studies as time proves are open for successful pursuit to 
well trained deaf young people. 


[Upon adjournment of the morning session, at 10:40 
o’clock, the members of the Conference made a tour of 
inspection of the grounds, buildings and classrooms of both 
Gallaudet College and Kendall School.] 


FourtH Session, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OcTOBER 25, 1940 


The Conference met again in the Chapel of Gallaudet Col- 
lege at two o’clock, Wednesday afternoon. The first order 
of the meeting was the Business Session, the chair being 
taken by Mrs. Poore, vice president, who called upon Dr. 
Driggs for the President’s Address. 


PRESIDENT Dnriccs: 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
LOOKING BACKWARD, PEERING FORWARD 


Three quarters of a century ago the young superintend- 
ent of a small seven-year-old school for the deaf, acting as 
one inspired, suggested to the board of directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind that they be authorized by Congress 
to confer degrees in liberal arts and sciences on such pupils 
of the institution, or others, who by their proficiency in 
learning or other meritorious distinction shall have earned 
them. The result of this recommendation was that Amos 
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Kendall, president of the board of directors, fostered a bill 
granting such powers. This bill was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President of the United States, Abraham Lin- 
coln, April 8, 1864. Thus Gallaudet College was legally 
established. This young superintendent, Dr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, became the first president of the one and only in- 
stitution of higher education for the deaf. 

Nearly twenty-five years later, Dr. Gallaudet was again 
inspired, and deaf young women were admitted as students 
to this unique college. A few more years rolled by and a 
third dream of this college president brought into existence 
a department for the training of teachers of the deaf. More 
than two hundred hearing men and women, most of whom 
were college graduates, have taken advantage of the special 
normal work offered at Gallaudet. Today more than one 
hundred of these normal fellows are teaching in the schools 
for the deaf in this and in other countries. More than forty 
per cent of the executives of the residential schools for the 
deaf of the United States are Gallaudet normals. 

For many years this eminent young college president was 
the inspiring president of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. It was he who proposed the famous 
resolution in 1884 that all children in our schools for the 
deaf should be given the opportunity to learn to speak and 
to read the lips. 

In 1864, the year of the establishment of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, there were in the United States twenty-five residential 
schools for the deaf and three in Canada. All of these 
schools were known as “combined system” schools. Three 
years after, in 1867, two “oral” schools were established. 
One was the Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the other the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes which is now the Lexington 
School for the Deaf in New York City. 

The following tabulation presents a picture of growth 
over a sixty-year period, 1879-1939, which is most in- 
teresting: 

(All figures include the United States and Canada) 
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1879 1989 Increase 
Schools 55 218 300% 
Day-schools 5 124 2,400% 
Pupils 6,627 20,575 210% 
Teachers 400 3,022 655% 
Men 211 741 250% 
Women 189 2,281 1,110% 
Deaf 127 430 240% 
Orally taught 430 15,163 3,425% 
Pupils in Day-Schools 61 4,407 7,125% 
Per Cent of Total 

1879 1939 
Men Teachers 53 245 
Women Teachers AZ 755 
Deaf Teachers ae .140 
Oral pupils 065 732 
Manual pupils 935 .268 


The greatest changes as shown in the above figures are: 
(1) Growth in the number of pupils in day-schools. 

(2) Growth in the number of pupils orally taught. 

(3) Growth in the number of day-schools. 

(4) Growth in the number of women teachers. 

(5) Decrease in the number of men teachers. 

(6) Decrease in the number of deaf teachers. 


Again looking backward through the years of half a 
century, I note this year marks my anniversary, fifty years 
of work with the deaf. There have been many significant 
changes in our schools, some amusing, some interesting. 

The deaf pupil of half a century ago was almost wholly 
without a usable and an understandable language. Without 
language comprehension he could rightly be termed “dumb.” 
But long since have we deleted such terms as “dumb,” “deaf- 
mute,” “asylum,” “institute.” We have eliminated sign 
names for individuals in most schools. Also have gone the 
misnomers “manual schools,” “oral schools,” “combined 
schools.” So, as we have changed in terminology we have 
grown in educational methods and technique, have increased 
the number of trained teachers, and have gradually reached 
educational approval as shown by the number of schools 
now under State Boards of Education. 

What is ahead of us in this field of special work? What is 
best for the deaf boy and girl? Can our mistakes of the 
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past, for we have all made them, mark the path for more 
successful accomplishment in the future? 

Thousands upon thousands of young people are being 
thrown into industry from vocational high schools, from 
specialized and professional fields of higher institutions. 
Have we sat smugly by, tutoring our handicapped child in 
the mere fundamentals and letting him struggle for himself 
the minute the school doors close after his graduation? Have 
we given him the best chance possible to compete with the 
normal young man or woman? 

We must go forward with the best of equipment obtain- 
able, the best of teachers to inspire, tests for proper place- 
ment, psychologists for the maladjusted, with expanded 
vocational training and proper guidance and placement in the 
field. The great majority of our boys and girls must make a 
living outside professional careers. We must meet their needs. 

We must remember, too, that many of those who continue 
to college will be teachers. Should we not give them more 
adequate training in teaching methods, and an enriched 
curriculum of courses along vocational lines? Should we 
not also have some co-ordinating influence between the 
college graduate and his future work? Does this not bring 
upon us an obligation of sufficient magnitude in our educa- 
tion of the deaf to warrant our support? 

In conclusion may I leave with you two fundamentals of 
education which if lived should carry us and our pupils to 
greater achievement and higher successes. The first of these 
was given to a group of teachers of the deaf many years ago. 
It was, “The whole matter of education may be summed 
up in these words, ‘Self-effort Educates’.” 

The second came from our great philosopher, Dr. John 
Dewey, who said, “Our business is to surround students with 
an atmosphere that will create within them ‘the urge to 
learn’.” 

Mrs. Poors: I know you will all agree that Dr. Driggs 
has presented a very valuable resumé of progress in the 
education of the deaf, and has given us some definite goals 
toward which we may look. I am glad now to return the 
Chair to you, Dr. Driggs. 
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PRESIDENT Driccs: The next number on the program is 
the report of the Treasurer and Editor of the ANNALS, 
Professor Fusfeld. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND EDITOR OF 
THE ANNALS, OCTOBER 25, 1939 


According to the constitution of the Conference, adopted 
shortly before that body assumed its incorporated status, 
the editor of the ANNALS serves as ex officio treasurer of the 
Conference. In this capacity, I wish to submit the following 
statement in report. 

The funds of the Conference, held in account by the treas- 
urer, are derived from the sources enumerated below. 

1. Membership fees. Membership in the Conference may 
be exercised by qualified schools on payment of a triennial 
fee of $5.00. The first triennial term covered the period July 
1, 1930, to June 30, 1933, when 73 schools maintained official 
membership, bringing into the treasury the sum of $363.32. 
The second triennial term, ending June 30, 1936, found 80 
schools holding membership, with total membership fees of 
$399.78. The third three-year period, ending June 30, 1939, 
saw 68 memberships with total fees amounting to $339.64. 
Recently statements went out for the current period, be- 
ginning July 1, 1939, and to date 49 schools have already 
paid for their membership. 

2. Certification fees. Each application for a Teacher’s 
Certificate under the Conference must be accompanied by a 
fee of $5.00, except in the case of applicants who wish to 
transfer from Association Registration, when the fee is 
$3.00 or $2.00, depending on whether the Association Regis- 
tration has lapsed before application for transfer is made. 
A total of 1033 applications have been acted upon since the 
beginning of the Plan of Certification in November, 1931, 
for which, after deducting $32.00 as returned fees in cases 
where no certificate could be issued, a total of $4953.20 has 
been collected. 

3. Subscriptions and sale of the ANNaxs. The principal 


*This number rose to 63 by January 22, 1940—Editor, ANNALS. 
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source of income of the Conference is comprised of annual 
subscriptions to the ANNALS, as well as the sale of back 
numbers. According to the plan of support previously 
adopted by the Conference, each school is to assume its 
quota in this support at the rate of 25 cents per pupil in 
enrollment, receiving in return one copy of the ANNALS for 
the entire year for each $2.00 thus contributed. This method 
of maintenance has been found to be the only satisfactory 
method of continuing the publication of the ANNALs. 

4. Miscellaneous receipts. Other sources of income of the 
ANNALS include sums received for advertisements and in- 
terest on securities. 

The expenditures of the Conference include the cost of 
printing and engraving, the salary and expenses of the 
editor, payment for articles contributed to the ANNALS, 
clerical assistance, auditing of accounts, expenses of Con- 
ference committees, expenses incident to issuing of certifi- 
cates, and miscellaneous expenditures for postage, stationery, 
and telegrams. 

According to the appended report of the annual audit of 
the accounts of the ANNALS, as of June 30, 1939, the cash 
resources included $4,161.89 on deposit in the name of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Irving S. Fusfeld, treas- 
urer, in the Northeast Branch of the American Security and 
Trust Company, $139.29 on hand in cash, and state warrants 
held for collection in the sum of $19.00. In addition, securi- 
ties named in the auditor’s report, of a par value of $1,500, 
are also owned, kept in a safe deposit box at the above- 
named bank. 

‘Respectfully submitted 
Irvine 8. 


APPENDIX 


Report of Auditor 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, July 18, 1939. 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions I have audited the books and 
records of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1939, and the result of the audit is shown in the at- 
tached Exhibits A and B. 
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The accounts have been correctly kept and all receipts have been 
deposited in bank and the disbursements therefrom have been made 
by checks with proper supporting vouchers on file. 

I have checked the securities shown in Schedule B, which are kept 
in a safe-deposit box at the Northeast Branch of the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company and have verified the bank balance shown 
in Exhibit A. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. P. FARNHAM 


Auditor 
Exuisit A 
From July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 
Receipts 
Subscriptions from schools ................005: $2,482.96 
Subscriptions from individuals ................. 416.80 
Sale of single copies and back numbers ......... 37.20 
Deposit of checks held over ............eeceeees 9.00 3,856.63 
Expenditures 

Contribtiters articles: 163.15 
Miscellaneous (postage, telegrams, etc.) ........ 77.01 
Account charzed for check returned ............ 4.00 
Bee for sate deposit bok 3.30 
Burehase 15.00 
Expenses, railroad fare—editor to Berkeley Con- 

Conference: 

Certificates, engraved $55.50 

Printing, application blanks ......... 49.12 

Refund, application fees ............ 10.00 114.62 

State warrants (Arizona) on hand ............... 19.00 
Cash on hand (deposited in bank 7/6/39) ...... 139.29 
Balance in bank, June 30, 1989 ................. 4,161.89 $8,165.85 
ExuHisiT B 
Assets 


Schedule of securities 
As at June 30, 1939. Par Value Cost 


1 Puget Sound Power and Light Company ...... $1,000.00 $1,018.75 
544% Bond, series M 19981, due June 1, 1949 
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1 Washington Railway and Electric Company .. 500.00 451.11 
4% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bond No. 17907 


$1,500.00 $1,469.86 


State warrants (Arizona) on hand 19.00 
Subscriptions due and unpaid ..............cccececeeeecene 464.00 


Accrued interest on securities shown above has been eliminated 
from purchase cost. 
Office Equipment and supplies 


This equipment consists of tables, chairs, two book cabinets, one 
addressograph and metal stencils, one second-hand typewriter, one fil- 
ing cabinet, two bound sets of the ANNALS from Vol. 1 to 64 inclusive, 
single copies of the ANNALS (Approx. 15,750), from Vol. 1 to date, 
sundry office stationery and miscellaneous papers and books. 

The single copies and bound volumes of the ANNALS are of con- 
siderable value, but it is difficult to estimate their cash value as of any 
particular date; therefore no attempt has been made to do so in this 
report. 


PRESIDENT Driccs: What is your pleasure with the report 
of your treasurer? 

Dr. Hauu: I move that it be accepted and placed in the 
record, Mr. President. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

PRESIDENT Drices: It has been regularly moved and 
seconded that the report of the Treasurer as read be ac- 
cepted and placed in the record. Are there any remarks? Are 
you ready for the question? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. 

Next on our program is the Executive Committee report, 
Dr. Hall, chairman. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Since our special meeting at Columbia University two 
years ago, the work of the standing committees has con- 
tinued steadily and successfully. The number of teachers 
certified has passed one thousand. The matter of training 
teachers has progressed favorably. Your committee urged 
the re-establishment of the teacher training center at Berke- 
ley, and the last news is that this will be done next fall. New 
centers have been established and approved at St. Mary’s 
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School in Buffalo, at the State School in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and at the Mackay Institution in Montreal. Your 
committee believes that this is a healthy sign, as it does not 
have any idea that a very large number of teachers should 
be trained in any one particular place but that training 
classes should be spread out through the country in favorable 
locations and that classes should be of a size which can be 
properly handled in these schools. The committee feels that 
one of the needs of the profession is more opportunity for 
teacher training in another Canadian School and a training 
center for colored teachers in the South. This latter subject 
will receive attention later on the program. 

We note with regret the sudden death of Mr. I. B. Gilbert, 
former superintendent of the Michigan School, and the re- 
tirement from our profession, because of ill health, of one of 
its leaders, Dr. Alvin E. Pope. 

This committee calls to your attention the tendency, as 
shown by movements in Kansas and Tennessee, for bringing 
our schools into the group of educational institutions, which, 
in our opinion, is very favorable. In many schools improve- 
ments have been made in the physical plant, and salary 
scales have in some places, particularly in California, been 
greatly improved. However, there is still much to be done 
in making our profession more attractive from the point of 
view of salary and pensions. 

Your committee has charge of the publication of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. Under Professor Fusfeld, 
its editor, it has continued its high standards and has given 
to all of our schools valuable assistance by the publication 
and placing in the hands of teachers of many articles on 
technical matters connected with the instruction of the 
deaf, as well as much in the way of statistics and general 
information, which every teacher of the deaf should have. I 
think it is proper to call to your attention at this time the 
fact that the ANNALS is supported by our schools and that 
you should be vitally interested in this magazine and its 
support. The manner of support is simple; for each eight 
pupils in every school in the Conference, the authorities are 
asked to subscribe for one copy of the ANNALS at the rate of 
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$2.00 per year. Each school that does this, as the classes 
seldom average less than eight, should be able to provide 
a copy of the AnNaLs for each teacher. Many schools keep 
up their full quotas and thus aid, to the full extent, in the 
publication of the ANNALS. Some administrative heads ap- 
pear to have difficulty in obtaining appropriations for this 
purpose. It seems to me that money to carry out this plan 
should be obtained for every school, for the assistance given 
to the school in return will far outweigh the money ex- 
pended. The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is a mine of 
information. I do not believe there is any other professional 
magazine of any kind which contains so much of practical 
value as our ANNALS for a special profession, and so you are 
asked most sincerely and heartily to carry out your part in 
the support of this, our official organ. 

The burden of carrying on the details of teacher certifica- 
tion for the Conference and the editorship of the ANNALS, 
together with college duties, including those of Dean and 
Head of our Research Department, has been very heavy for 
Professor Fusfeld. It is his own desire that I suggest as a 
part of this report that, with the consent and agreement of 
the executive committee, he shall be authorized to select an 
assistant editor, who shall be paid from the sum allocated 
for editing the ANNALS, relieving him of part of this work, 
this sum not to exceed $1200. 

The so-called Pepper Bill, for the national aid of handi- 
capped children, is still before Congress. Your committee 
finds that the opinions of heads of schools on the desirability 
of the enactment of this bill vary greatly. Some are opposed 
on the ground that it will lead to centralization of power 
in the hands of our national government, because of the 
requirements of the bill that the plans for use of the money 
must be approved finally both by state governing bodies and 
by the Office of Education. The amount of money which will 
be provided per pupil does not appear to be large, and 
there is the question, although the bill is skillfully drawn, 
of whether such appropriations from the national treasury 
will be considered as sufficient increases and make state 
authorities refuse regular desirable increases in appropria- 
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tions from the state treasury. Under the circumstances, your 
committee recommends simply watchful waiting. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PercivaL Hau, Chairman 


PRESIDENT Driacs: You have heard the report of the 
Chairman of your Executive Committee. What is your 
pleasure? 

Dr. Pore: I move that it be accepted. 

Mr. Waker: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT Drices: It has been regularly moved and 
seconded that the report of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee be received and filed. Are there any remarks? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. The report is adopted. 

The next report is that of the Teacher Certification Com- 
mittee, by Dr. Bjorlee, and also the report of the Normal 
Training Committee, by Dr. Bjorlee. 


REPORT OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION COMMIT- 
TEE AND NORMAL TRAINING 
COMMITTEE 


For many years it was the feeling among a number of 
superintendents that a certification plan ought to be in- 
augurated covering teachers of the deaf, the object of such 
plan being to set up standards of attainment that should 
stimulate our teachers toward higher achievement and 
place before them a goal toward which to strive. 

A committee was appointed at the session of the Con- 
ference, then known as the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals, at St. Augustine, Florida, in 1924, whose 
duty it was to establish suitable qualifications for teachers 
of the deaf. This committee consisted of: Dr. Percival Hall, 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein, Dr. J. W. Jones. 

At the Frederick, Maryland, meeting of the Conference 
in 1926, this committee presented a very comprehensive re- 
port which after prolonged discussion and slight altera- 
tion, was unanimously adopted. 
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At the Faribault Convention in 1929, the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Hall, referred to the fact that many of the 
training centers did not maintain the required standard and 
that this fact was partially due to a lack of information as 
to just what was required. Obviously a set of regulations 
without any organization or committee vested with author- 
ity of inspection or certification was of little or no conse- 
quence. 

The feeling prevailed that the organization best qualified 
to take charge of such certification of teachers of the deaf, 
and of training centers for teachers of the deaf, was the 
Conference of Executives. But this organization had boasted 
of a long existence during which it had functioned regularly 
without a written constitution or bylaws, and accordingly 
it was not the type of organization which could well assume 
a responsibility which involved the handling of considerable 
funds, etc. Accordingly the first step to be taken was to have 
a constitution and bylaws drafted and adopted by the Con- 
ference and to have the organization chartered. Such action 
was taken by the Conference at a regularly called meeting 
in Winnipeg in 1931, where, by unanimous request of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, the Con- 
ference of Executives was urged to set up the necessary 
machinery for certification, at once. 

In anticipation of such action the committee had given 
careful thought toward preparation of the necessary meas- 
ures and without further delay, the necessary machinery was 
set in motion, with Dr. Thomas 8. McAloney named as 
chairman of the committee empowered to proceed immedi- 
ately with the work of certification. 

Additional members of the committee were: Mr. T. C. 
Forrester, Dr. A. E. Pope, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Miss Mabel 
EK. Adams, Mr. Herbert E. Day, Dr. Frank M. Driggs. 

Later Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs succeeded Mr. Day on 
the committee. Upon the death of Dr. McAloney, Dr. Bjorlee 
was appointed chairman of the committee. Two additional 
substitutions were made due to the death of Mrs. Riggs and 
Miss Adams, hence the committee as now constituted con- 
sists of the following: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman, Mr. 
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T. C. Forrester, Dr. Alvin E. Pope, Dr. Frank M. Driggs, 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Miss Jennie M. Henderson. 

Since the beginning of the work, Professor Fusfeld of 
Gallaudet College and editor of the ANNALS, as secretary to 
the Executive Committee of the Conference, has with 
marked diligence and efficiency given careful study to every 
individual application and his task has not been an easy 
one. In many cases it has taken months before all of the 
data could be verified and the qualifications evaluated. 

The method of procedure followed by the committee has 
been for one or two of its members who were most con- 
veniently located geographically, to visit such training 
centers as declared their desire to be certified. To date the 
following training centers have qualified: 


Gallaudet College 

Clarke School 

Central Institute 

Lexington School 

New Jersey School 
Maryland School 

Western Pennsylvania School 
North Carolina School 

West Virginia School 
Michigan School 

Indiana School 

South Dakota School 
Milwaukee Teachers’ College 
Pennsylvania School 

Parker Practice School 
California School 

Ohio School 

St. Mary’s School 

Mackay Institute 

Tennessee School 


From these schools there have been graduated approxi- 
mately one hundred teachers annually, and it is estimated 
that from schools not certified, approximately fifteen teach- 
ers receive such training each year. Of this latter group it 
may be stated that in many instances such training is forced 
upon the school due to economic circumstances, which makes 
it difficult for the superintendent to meet salary require- 
ments and hence local training is given to meet the needs of 
the school. This represents a serious problem in that teachers 
so trained are not eligible to certification in accordance with 
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present regulations and it would seem manifestly unfair to 
expect of a teacher that she remain indefinitely in her home 
school whereas many schools now require certification on the 
part of their teachers and hence a teacher might be barred 
from accepting a position elsewhere. 

To date the committee has certified 1,038 teachers. The 
certification fee is $5.00. There are three classes of teacher’s 
certificates designated as Class C, B and A, and no addi- 
tional charge is made for any teacher holding a lower certifi- 
cate should she subsequently qualify for a higher certificate. 
The success of the certification plan is highly gratifying, and 
particularly manifest is this from the number of teachers 
who, each year, send in additional qualifications to be re- 
viewed. 

Members of the committee that have been invited to in- 
spect training centers have in many instances been able to 
very materially raise the standard, and perhaps it is even 
more significant that a number of schools have discontinued 
the training of teachers when the superior advantages 
afforded elsewhere have been made clear to the superin- 
tendents in charge. 

The committee urgently solicits the hearty support and 
co-operation of every superintendent to the end that certifi- 
cation may eventually become universal. In the earlier 
stages some of the superintendents felt that the require- 
ments imposed by them were already equal to the require- 
ments laid down by the Conference plan and hence they felt 
little need for urging their teachers to make the necessary 
expenditure. To. meet this argument it has been pointed out 
that as an organization it ought to be our aim and ambition 
to elevate the standard of teaching throughout the entire 
United States and Canada, and in our judgment one of the 
best methods toward this end is for every executive to sup- 
port the Certification plan. 

PRESIDENT Driccs: You have heard the report of your 
Chairman of the Certification Committee. What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Croup: I move that it be received and filed. 

(The motion was seconded.) 
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PRESIDENT Drices: You have heard the motion regularly 
made and seconded. Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. It is so ordered. 

(The Secretary, Mr. Elstad, read the following com- 
munication.) 


October 21, 1939 
To The Members of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, and Other Friends: 

I had hoped to the last that I might find a way of slipping off to 
Washington for the present meeting of the Conference, avail myself 
of the benefit afforded by the fine program prepared for the occasion, 
take part in the discussions and enjoy once again the companionship 
of my friends in the profession, but this fond hope has been dashed, 
as was that of attending the gathering of the Convention at Berkeley, 
California, in June. 

An economic cyclone has struck Oklahoma. As a consequence, the 
State administration has felt the urge of drastically reducing the 
appropriations for all the departments and institutions under the 
State government, in order to keep the expenditures within the reve- 
nues, 

Our school, comparatively low as our appropriations by the legisla- 
ture already were, had to take another severe cut, making it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the school to function properly. I accordingly 
feel it incumbent upon me to remain at my post and struggle with 
the problem of adjusting the affairs of the school to its straightened 
financial condition. 

Greetings to you all, and may the proceedings of the Conference 
and the attendant social features prove of great profit and pleasure 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. BLATTNER 
Superintendent, Oklahoma School. 


Dr. Taytor: I would like to suggest that this Conference 
send a telegram of greeting to Dr. Blattner. In point of 
service he is the oldest superintendent in the United States, 
is a former president of this organization, and I think it 
would be very appropriate to send him a telegram while we 
are in session. 

PRESIDENT Driacs: The president of the Conference 
directs the secretary to see that a proper telegram be for- 
warded to Dr. Blattner. 

PRESIDENT Drices: We shall now proceed to the election 
of officers for the ensuing triennial period. You are to choose 
a president, a vice president, a secretary, and two members 
of the executive committee to take the place of two whose 
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terms expire at this time. In addition to that, Dr. Pope has 
sent in his resignation as he is leaving the profession. 

Dr. Bsor.ee: I am sure that everyone here will recognize 
that no one in our profession has done more to carry on the 
work of the Conference than has Dr. Percival Hall, our 
very efficient chairman of the executive committee, and 
inasmuch as Dr. Hall’s term as a member of that committee 
ends, I wish, Mr. President, to nominate Dr. Hall as presi- 
dent of the Conference. 

Dr. Rankin: I second the nomination of Dr. Hall. 

Mr. Sxyserc: I move that the nominations be closed and 
that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot of the Con- 
ference for Dr. Hall as president. 


The motion was seconded, put, and carried. 


Dr. Hat: I thank you most heartily for this very great 
honor you have bestowed upon me. 

PRESIDENT Driccs: Nominations for vice president are 
now in order. 

Dr. Hau: I would like to nominate a man who is a 
staunch and good man to lean on, Dr. A. C. Manning. 

Mr. SxysBerc: I second that nomination. 


(On motion by Dr. Settles that nominations be closed and the 
secretary instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the Conference 
for Dr. Manning, a motion seconded, put and carried, Dr. Manning 
was declared elected to the office.) 

PRESIDENT Drices: We shall now have nominations for 
secretary. 

Mr. CrANwILL: I nominate Mr. Boatner. 

Mr. Crouter: I second the nomination. 

Mr. Boatner: I nominate Mr. Crouter for the position. 

Dr. BsorueeE: I second the nomination. 

(On vote, nominations were closed and Mr. Boatner was elected 
as secretary.) 

PRESIDENT Driceas: The next order of business is the 
choice of three members of the executive committee, two to 
serve for nine years and one for three years. May I make 
this suggestion, that if you have a number of nominations, 
when the vote is finally taken, those receiving the two high- 
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est number of votes be declared the first two to serve for 
nine years; the one receiving the third highest vote to suc- 
ceed to Dr. Pope’s unexpired term. Nominations are now in 
order. 

Dr. MaAnnine: I would like to place in nomination as 
a member of this committee, Dr. Frank M. Driggs. 

Mr. Divine: I wish to nominate Mrs. Poore. 

Mr. Bere: I would like to nominate Mr. Elstad. 

(Each of these nominations being duly seconded, Mr. Ingle moved 
that nominations be closed and that the secretary cast the unanimous 
ballot for the Conference. This motion was carried. Dr. Driggs then 
asked that, in place of the suggestion first made, Mrs. Poore and 
Mr. Elstad be elected for nine years and that he himself take the 
remaining place for the three-year term. A motion to this effect 
carried.) 

(Mr. Elstad brought up the problem of intersectional school ath- 
letic tournaments, particularly as to the likelihood of establishing for 
the competitions uniform regulations either formulated by the Con- 
ference or approved by it. President Driggs appointed Dr. Abernathy, 
Mr. Cloud and Mr. Dobyns to act as a committee to report findings 
on this question.) 

PRESIDENT Driccs: We have on our program at this time 
the subject of Normal Training for Colored Teachers of the 
Deaf. Dr. Settles will speak first on this matter. 

Dr. SETTLEs: 


NORMAL TRAINING FOR COLORED TEACHERS 


During the last 15 years tremendous sums of money 
have been spent in the construction, equipment, beautifica- 
tion and modernization of educational plants. At no time in 
the history of the world have schools of all kinds been so 
well equipped for the education of students enrolled for in- 
struction. While adequate physical plants are necessary, 
however, the course of study in any school system is its most 
important part. Around it revolves the school’s policy, its 
activities and its growth. No course of study can remain 
stationary but must be in a constant state of change in order 
to take care of progressive educational trends. From time 
to time it is necessary to drop old courses and add new ones. 
It is impossible to arrange an efficient program of education 
without taking into consideration the fact that change is a 
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fundamental characteristic in not only educational but every 
other kind of business today. 

The effectiveness of the results obtained by any school 
depends on how well the course of study is taught and 
absorbed by the student body. In order to have the in- 
formation arranged in a course of study properly taught 
and understood it is necessary to have efficient and properly 
trained teachers. Until recently, special education in our 
country was handicapped by the meager qualifications of 
many of our teachers, Due to the fact that the courses of 
study for persons entering our special field of work have 
been improved, the qualifications for admission to the train- 
ing classes raised and summer session schools established, 
the teaching staff of the profession today is on a higher 
level than it has ever been before. 

This is not entirely true for the colored teachers of our 
profession. Due to the fact that there have been no special 
schools where colored teachers could do summer school work 
or where those desiring to enter the profession could receive 
proper foundational training, they have not been able to 
keep abreast of the times, follow the modern trends and 
have not made the professional advancement that they 
should have or perhaps would like to have made. 

Statistics regarding the work with the colored deaf of our 
nation are very meager. The Federal Office of Education has 
practically no statistical information on hand. In order to 
get first-hand information regarding the number of colored 
children in school, the number of colored teachers and their 
educational background and special training, if any, we 
sent the following questionnaire to the 16 schools of the 
United States having schools or departments for the colored 
deaf: 


SraTISTICS 
1. How many pupils are enrolled in your School for Colored Deaf? 
Total ——_———- Male —————— Female —————— 
2. How many teachers do you have? Total Male 


Female 
3. (a) How many are High School graduates? 
(b) How many have two years of college? 
(c) How many are college graduates? —————— 
4, oe A many have had special training for instructing the 
eaf? 


t 
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5. Where did they get their training? 

6. Is most of the instruction your school manual or oral? 

7. Is the Principal or Supervising Teacher of your Colored School 
white or colored? 

8. Do you feel there is a need for a center to train colored teachers 
to instruct the deaf? 

9. Where do you get your vocational teachers? 

10. Are they technically trained? 

11. SUGGESTIONS—Helpful suggestions regarding training for 


colored teachers will be appreciated. 

All 16 schools replied to the questionnaire. One school 
failed to give the attendance. Answers to the questionnaire 
revealed the fact that there are 837 colored pupils in the 15 
schools reporting attendance, 428 male and 409 female. These 
837 pupils are taught by 81 teachers, 22 male and 59 
female. Of the total of 81 teachers the questionnaire dis- 
closed that 48 are college graduates, 18 have had two years 
of college and 15 are high school graduates. The large num- 
ber of college graduates and those with two years of college 
was a surprising as well as a gratifying fact. 

Of the 81 teachers, 63 had received some sort of special 
training for instructing the deaf. I am unable to give the 
exact number, but a number of the college graduates were 
trained at Gallaudet. The special training was received 
chiefly in the local schools from some members of the faculty 
from the department for the white children. A few had at- 
tended summer schools held by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and those held 
at Columbia; Wayne University, Detroit; Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti; and the West Virginia State Col- 
lege at Institute. 

Eleven schools reported that their methods of instruction 
are entirely manual. Three schools reported as following 
the oral method. Two stated that the work is about equally 
divided between the oral and the manual methods. A number 
of schools reported they would like to do more oral work 
and would do more when they were able to get properly 
trained teachers. 

In answer to the inquiry in question 7 as to whether the 
supervising teacher or principal was white or colored, in- 
formation was received that 8 schools have white persons in 
charge and 8 have colored supervisors or principals. 
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In answer to Question 8 responding to the inquiry if there 
is a definite need for a center to train colored teachers of the 
deaf, 13 of the 16 schools answered “Yes”. One school an- 
swered “Probably so”, and two schools answered “No”. 
One of these gave as their reason for a negative answer that 
they used white teachers, consequently a set-up is already 
on hand for training their teachers. 

In answer to Questions 9 and 10 covering vocational 
teachers and the inquiry as to whether or not they are 
technically trained, the questionnaire revealed that the dif- 
ferent schools secure their vocational teachers from various 
places and that they are all technically trained to instruct in 
their various vocations. Several of the schools secure their 
vocational teachers from Gallaudet College. Many of the 
schools in the deep south secure their teachers from Negro 
colleges. A few schools have the white vocational instruc- 
tors also instruct their colored deaf. A number secure their 
instructors from Tuskegee and Hampton. 

The majority of answers indicate that they are secured 
from the state supported schools for the education of negroes 
in the different southern states. While no definite answer 
was requested regarding the different kinds of vocations 
taught, several of the replies indicated that new vocations 
for negroes were being added as means were available. 

In answer to Question 11 requesting helpful suggestions 
regarding the training of colored teachers, the following re- 
plies were had: 

“I see no reason why we should not use colored teachers for col- 
— departments. However, the change would be a little hard to 
make.” 

“Because of a lack of training several years ago we replaced 
colored teachers with white, and they are manual teachers. We send 
oral teachers from the white school for speech and lip-reading work, 
but I am not satisfied with our oral work; need full-time oral teacher 
in the colored school; have excellent building.” 

“A school in the south of oral methods.” ; 

“We have white teachers in our colored department. I think some 
of our colored pupils could learn under oral methods, but we do 
not have oral teachers at this time. I guess that some of the colored 
pupils with some residual hearing could lip-read and learn speech. 
Hope to have one oral teacher in that department before long.” 

“A training class in some colored university convenient to instruc- 


tors of the deaf, who could give the course, such as Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington.” 
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“Colored teachers should be trained locally.” 

“As our colored department is so small we do not have the same 
situation that exists in most schools where Negroes are separated 
from whites. From our experience, however, we feel that there should 
be some standardized training for colored teachers. It will not be 
long before we will need another colored teacher and will not know 
where to turn to fill such a vacancy. The only suggestion we have 
is that some southern school with a large colored department assume 
this responsibility.” 

“T think it is needed.” 

“There is a great need for trained colored teachers. Suggest: a 
school centrally located and fee small enough that the poorest teacher 
may attend; or some kind of correspondence course that the poor 
teacher may take advantage of during her teaching period.” 

“Naturally the demand for negro teachers of the deaf in institu- 
tions would be confined to the Southern States. At present there 
is a definite need for a small supply in the south. As I view the 
situation, there will be an opportunity for placing special teachers 
of the hard-of-hearing negro in the public schools and I believe 
such teachers should have the fundamentals of teaching the deaf 
included in their training and that such training would be handled 
best by educators of the deaf. This opinion of mine may not be worth 
an atom. We could use three in our state school gradually.” 

“Tf conditions were not just as they are, this would be a splendid 
place to train negro teachers because of the proximity of Hampton 
Institute, which is only four miles away, and connected by trolley. 
Doubtless a very satisfactory arrangement could be worked out with 
Hampton Institute. It is the plan to have a Colored personnel here 
beginning July 1, 1940.” 


Judging from the answers received from the different 
schools that have colored departments, it seems there is a 
definite need for some sort of training center for colored 
teachers of the deaf. Last summer this demand was met in 
a small way by West Virginia State College which con- 
ducted an eight-weeks summer school. This college is fully 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and is well situated for a training center 
for teachers from most of the southern states. It is located 
at Institute 8 miles west of Charleston in the valley of the 
Kanawha River. 

I am informed by Dr. P. C. Potts of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, who was in charge of this summer 
school, that 16 students were in attendance, 7 men and 9 
women, that at least 5 of these were college graduates and 
2 college students, one having completed three years of 
college work and the other two. No definite information 
was on hand regarding the amount of college work which 
others had had but it was thought that all excepting one 
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had had some college work. Not one of them had had any 
special training for teaching the deaf. Those in charge of this 
summer school thought that negro teachers should have the 
same opportunity to obtain the same kind of training which 
is made available for our white teachers, which would in- 
clude courses in beginning, intermediate and advanced lan- 
guage, speech and lip-reading, physiology of the vocal or- 
gans, the use of hearing aids, visual education, history of the 
deaf and the usual subjects given in a standard training 
school. 

In other words, they should have the same course as is 
carried on in the progressive training schools of the country, 
which should be based directly upon the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Normal Courses for Teachers 
of the Deaf as published in the ANNats for March 1927, 
and which should be accredited by the executive committee 
of the Conference. The course should be so inclusive that 
it would prepare teachers taking it for certification with 
the Conference. Answers to questions submitted in the 
questionnaire which was sent out indicate that the work with 
the colored deaf is on a much higher level than the casual 
observer would think. The fact that out of the 81 teachers 
48 are college graduates indicates that the teachers are well 
prepared for training in the specialized field of educating the 
deaf. 

As indicated at the begining of this paper the success of a 
school depends upon a proper course of study and how well 
this course of study is carried out and imparted to the stu- 
dents. This presupposes that the teachers are efficient and 
have been properly trained. As the consensus of opinion 
seems to indicate that there is a need for special training 
for colored teachers it may be carried out under any of the 
following plans: 

No. 1. Schools may continue to have their colored staff trained by 
teachers from the white department. While this will better condi- 
tions somewhat, I do not believe it will solve the problem of 
providing adequately prepared teachers for our colored deaf. 

No. 2. A committee might be appointed from this Conference to 
approach the Rockefeller and Rosenwald Foundations for a 


certain sum of money to set up a training school for colored teach- 
ers. It will be necessary to have a sufficient sum to employ the 
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best trained and experienced instructors in our work to carry on 
the training. 

No. 3. The Conference might lend its aid to the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind which has so well started this work at the West 
Virginia State College the past summer. The important thing is 
to have properly trained and experienced persons give the in- 
struction. A training center to carry out this program should be 
centrally located and within easy access to colored teachers of the 
different sections of the south. It would probably be necessary for 
the different schools to help the teachers financially if they are 
to take these courses. This could be given in the form of a small 
bonus or an increase in salary for a certain number of credits 
earned in summer school. 


CONCLUSION 


As stated elsewhere, information received from the 16 
schools interested in educating the colored deaf indicates 
that the majority of executives are in complete agreement 
that their colored teachers should be more adequately pre- 
pared and that a training center should be set up in some 
place in the south, easy of access to teachers from the dif- 
ferent schools where this special training may be secured at 
a minimum expense. Because of the fact that the West Vir- 
ginia State College has already inaugurated a summer course 
and probably would be willing to put in a Standard Training 
Course for the Training of Colored Teachers, and because of 
its rather central location, it seems to me this school should 
have careful consideration as a training center for colored 
teachers. 


Discussion oF Dr. PAPER 


PrEsIDENT Drices: Dr. Settles’ paper will be discussed by 
Mr. Bledsoe. 

Mr. Buiepsoe: Our department for the colored deaf in 
the Maryland School for the Blind is, I think, one of the 
oldest in the country. It started in 1872. Since that time our 
teachers have all been white persons. We have never had any 
colored people as teachers or officers in that school. 

So far we have not had any great amount of difficulty in 
securing teachers, and I think, as we look back over our 
history, we have had some who have become distinguished 
in our work. Mr. Forrester was our principal at one time. 
Mr. Tucker was our principal. I was principal before I be- 
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came superintendent—not distinguished, however. And we 
have had some teachers who have gotten other positions 
after their training at our school because they could obtain 
better pay elsewhere. They stay with us a year or so and 
then leave. 

So far as we are concerned, we don’t feel that we need 
any such training as that spoken of by Mr. Settles, but I 
think that probably, for the majority of the schools in the 
south, they do need that training. It is not a new question. 
Many of you remember with reverence Mr. John E. Rady 
of North Carolina. He was superintendent of the school for 
the blind and the department for the colored deaf in that 
state, and I heard him say once: “I have selected two very 
bright colored young women, graduates of colleges in my 
state, and I am going to appeal to a certain school to give 
them training in the education of the deaf.” He didn’t see 
why, in that part of the country where colored children 
were taken into the schools with white children, colored 
young women should not be taken into the training class 
and given instruction. But he failed. They wouldn’t receive 
them. 

I have felt, in studying this since I got Dr. Settles’ paper, 
that there might be some way in some of your training cen- 
ters whereby those young women could live outside and 
attend the training class and get instruction, especially in 
a city where there is a department for colored children in 
the school. And I think it is a pity if they can not. 

So let us think about this and see if we can’t do something 
to inaugurate a.course that will take care of the situation, 
so as to give these teachers adequate training in the educa- 
tion of those eight or nine hundred or 1,000, and perhaps 
2,000, if we knew where all of them were in the south, those 
deaf children who are colored. 


In the general discussion which followed, the general trend 
of thought seemed to be that the imminence of an increasing 
enrollment of colored children in schools for the deaf, espe- 
cially in the southern states, makes imperative an increase 
in the supply of teachers for these children, teachers with 
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special training. Such training, it was felt, should be pro- 
vided in conjunction with a Negro university, preferably in 
a southern or central area, with opportunity for observation 
of the work of a nearby school for the colored deaf and 
with possibly at least approving supervision by the Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Settles introduced a motion that the Conference ex- 
press its approval of the program of special courses for col- 
ored teachers of the deaf held in the summer of 1939 at West 
Virginia State College, at Institute, W.Va., under direction 
of Dr. P. C. Potts of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
and that a Conference committee be appointed to seek a 
continuation of this summer school work and possibly a 
broadening of it into a full-term training program for col- 
ored teachers of the colored deaf. This motion was adopted, 
-and President Driggs named as the committee Dr. Settles, 
Mr. Walker and Mrs. Poore. 

Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m., the Conference adjourned. 

In the evening of the same day, October 25, the members 


of the Conference were the guests of the student body of 
Gallaudet College, and were entertained with a program 
and reception in the college Chapel where they had an 
opportunity to meet graduates of their own schools now in 
college. 


[To be concluded. 


Miscellaneous 
1.8. F. 


Anthology of Deaf Poets—A movement of recent years 
to bring together in one volume the more prominent work of 
deaf poets has been steadily making headway. This was a 
project advanced by the late J. Schuyler Long, himself a 
noted deaf poet and for many years distinguished as an 
educator and leader among the deaf. Since his death the 
project has been taken up by a group comprising Mr. How- 
ard L. Terry of California, Mr. J. H. McFarlane of Ala- 
bama, and Mrs. Kate Shibley of Arkansas, who during the 
past eight years have given labor without stint to the task 
of preparing the manuscript. This has entailed examination 
of approximately 1,500 offerings by deaf poets. In final 
form the book may contain about 150 pages, including 32 
short biographies. Although the manuscript has met with 
most favorable comment from publishers, the specialized 
nature of the work makes any one of them reluctant to under- 
take its publication unless it were certain at least the origi- 
nal cost would be covered. 

The compilers of the work therefore appeal for general 
support in bringing the project to a successful conclusion. 
If a reasonable assurance may be had of support by pledge 
to subscribe for copies at $2.00 each, the book may proceed 
to printing. Orders may be sent to Mr. Howard L. Terry, 
1348 North Martel Avenue, Hollywood, Calif., or to Mrs. 
Kate Shibley, Van Buren, Ark., to be paid for when the 
books are ready to be mailed. The compilers also appeal 
to such schools for the deaf as may be interested and which 
have printing departments equipped for such work to write 
to Mr. Terry or Mrs. Shibley, making an estimate on bring- 
ing out the book, or to suggest a reliable printing or publish- 
ing firm that may be interested. Already a number of ad- 
vance orders are on file and there is reason to believe others 
will be forthcoming after definite arrangements for publica- 
tion have been made. 
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Further Honors for a Deaf Poet—A year ago the AN- 
NALS, March 1939, had the opportunity to record the fact 
that for the third time since the inauguration of the annual 
poetry contest held by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women for the seven colleges and universities in and 
near the District of Columbia a student of Gallaudet Col- 
lege was judged the best. The winner then was Mr. Rex 
Lowman, of the junior class of Gallaudet College. As a sign 
that the honor he gained rested on real poetic ability, Mr. 
Lowman, now in his senior year, led the competition in this 
year’s contest also. Miss Mary Louise Brown, dean of women 
at American University, indicated how the judges felt about 
it when, in presenting the first prize, she made these re- 
marks: 


To Mr. Lowman of Gallaudet College I present the first prize. One 
judge has said of your poem that the lyric feeling was beautifully 
sustained throughout your long and ambitious poem and many of 
the lines have a rightness of image and phrasing as if they had not 
to be written at all. I am very happy to present the first prize to you 
on behalf of the Martha Maclean Poetry Group. 


The poem which Mr. Lowman submitted, one of 60 en- 
tered in this the Eighth Annual Poetry Contest by more 
than a score of students, is one which reflects a sober, classic 
mood. It is as follows. 


ARACHNE 


And you, Arachne, grow 
Older the nights between recurring dawns, 
But he who is your lord and sire must go 
Before the sun to see that cattle-bawns 
Are opened and the fat kine on their way 
To graze in distant meadows; then the fields, 
Whose rich fertility waves in the hay, 
Compel him thitherwards, and soon he wields 
A sickle strenuously. Therefore, you, 
Grown old and wrinkled in a single night 
From kindred passions which the days accrue 
And infinitely ravaged by the slight 
Touch of his hands, have morning to repair 
The damages of night, lest he perceive 
The first autumnal tint upon your hair 
And see the wrinkles of your face and grieve, 
Giving you reverence, as fits the old, 
Instead of love. 


Arachne, once again 
The dead Minerva rises in new mold 
And bids your sistrum sound for her refrain, 
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But you, O heedless child, have made your boast 
For weaving well your hearthstone and your fire 
With such embroidery that not the ghost 

Of goddess to that level can aspire, 

Whereof she rages; and her hands are dire 

With auguries. 


Arachne, you are grown 
Withered and old and spider-like. Retire 
Into the funnel of your web, for moan 
And wailing here are useless. Not the hand 
Which plies so well the needle and the thread 
Can go, like Orpheus, to the shadowed land 
And bring again your lost youth from the dead, 
But it has woven strongly, and the strand 
Will hold though fly should struggle in the net 
And grassblade gyrate to the mystic wand 
Of windy gusts. Old woman, you forget 
The binding fetters, tenuous and tight, 
Of quiet hearths that know the flame of love; 
Be then content, since all has taken flight, 
To hold one fallen feather from the dove. 

Certification —Applications for Teachers’ Certificates un- 
der the Conference have been received recently from the 
following persons, making the total number of applications 
to date 1061. These names are in addition to those previously 
reported. 

Alice Bowman Allen, Alabama School 

Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Oregon School 

Aileen Curtis, Mystic School 

Gertrude Denman, Mystic School 

Mrs. Fred J. Forbes, Georgia School 

Nell Adams Gibbons, Georgia School 

Walter Rudolph Hoberg, New York School 

Livingston Patton, South Carolina School 

Ila S. Sewell, Georgia School 

Ruth Lee Sims, Alabama School 

Kathryn Virginia Watson, Georgia School 


Rosalee Elgin Welles, Tennessee School 


Classes for the Adult Deaf—Under direction of Mr. 
Sam B. Craig, principal of Kendall School, and with the 
help of the department of home economics of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, plans are being made 
to start classes for the adult deaf in Washington. Instruction 
in the following will be offered: 
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The Family’s Clothing—10-15 sessions 


A survey of clothing principles, family needs, budget problems. 
How to buy ready-made clothes. Renovation of garments and con- 
struction of new garments. 


The Family’s Food—10-15 sessions 


A study of human nutrition, planning and service of meals for 
the family group and buying problems. Unit developed through dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, and laboratory work. 


Child Care and Development —10-15 sessions 


Lectures and discussions on food habits, clothing needs, behavior 
problems, and personality development. 


Handicraft for the Home—10-15 sessions 

Lamp shades, waste baskets, trays, leather tooling, stenciling, block 
printing, simple metal craft, and cork, felt, leather, knotted, 
crocheted, and woven dress trimmings. 

If this program is successful, other courses may be added. 

The classes will be open to any deaf person who is sixteen 
years or older, a resident of the District of Columbia, and 
not attending a public school. The classes will meet, either 
in the afternoon or at night, in a centrally located place 
and will be taught by a qualified teacher who understands 
the language of signs. It is desired that there be at least 15 
persons enrolled in each group, each person to pay for her 
own materials used in class projects. There will be no charge 
for instruction. If sufficient demand arises, two or more 
classes may meet on different days of the week. 


Second Volume on Education of the Handicapped.—The 
second volume of Frampton and Rowell’s Education of the 
Handicapped (the first volume of which was reviewed in 
the ANNALS, January 1939) has recently made its appear- 
ance. This volume, like the first a collaboration of a number 
of experts in their special fields, deals with the problems 
that arise in the work with the handicapped. The scope of 
these problems is revealed by an outline of the contents. 

Part 1 surveys the field for the broader view of the gen- 
eral, educational, medical, psychological and economic prob- 
lems. Part 2, the major portion of the book, is devoted to a 
consideration of the area problems, with the blind, partially 
sighted, the deaf, hard of hearing, those handicapped in 
speech, the crippled, the undervitalized, cardiacs and tuber- 
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culous, those with cerebral palsy, and the mentally handi- 
capped. The last section of the book, Part 3, tells how many 
of these special problems are being worked out in different 
centers; for instance, the Jersey City plan for the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency, or the program for 
the education of the socially handicapped in effect at the 
Montefiore Special School in Chicago. 

Chapter VIII is an analysis of the problems of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The major objective, it is stated, appears to 
be that of socialization, the achievement of which is de- 
pendent in turn on the fulfillment of a number of correlated 
conditions. These conditions are first a satisfactory under- 
standing of the term “deaf,” and then the prompt discovery 
of children who suffer hearing impairment, placing them in 
a proper learning environment—that is the special school— 
health servicing, the imparting of the communal skills— 
language, number knowledge, speech and speech reading, 
civic and science concepts—vocational guidance and voca- 
tional training, and finally, development of wholesome per- 
sonality. 

Another chapter deals with the problems of the hard of 
hearing in a pattern much like that outlined for the deaf, 
with additional attention to the questions of speech defects, 
posteducative follow-up, sociological effects, use of leisure 
time, and possibilities for research in this area. 

This second book, with the companion volume preceding 
it, will furnish the broad background of information and 
suggestion for problem approach that every teacher of han- 
dicapped children should have. It provides also an excellent 
vehicle by which all other teachers may gain vital informa- 
tion for their work, since it is no idle statement that the 
problems of handicap, especially in children, lurk in every 
schoolroom. And it may well be made required eins in 
course study in every normal school. 

Education of the Handicapped, Volume One: History 
(xii + 260 pp., $2.40) and Volume Two: Problems (xv + 
440 pp., $2.80), by Merle E. Frampton and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, is published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Marcaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


The Johns Hopkins University will offer this summer 


the following Courses for Teachers of the Deaf: 


Principles of Speech for the Deaf, with Emphasis on Their 
Application to Advanced Work. 


Language and Reading for the Deaf 


Preparatory Geography and History for the Deaf 


The courses will be conducted by Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies of 
the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis. The dates for the 
summer courses are June 24 to August 3. For further information 
write Director of Summer Courses, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
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“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single Copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS” 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
Marietta Rector VINSON 


This is the BOOK for which you have been waiting and 
wishing—hoping that someday someone would put a logical 
system and the facts of language in a book in such a way that 
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constructively from the standpoint of language-teaching; no 
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TWO BOOKS IN ONE 


Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20. Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 
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English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades......++secee coccecce $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades.........00s -60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor.... .75 
in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 


Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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